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PRESIDENT BUCHANAN’S ADMINISTRATION. 


JT seems to be generally conceded that the more enlightened 

and successful administrations of the early Presidents were 
more bitterly assailed by the partizan press of the day, than 
those less conspicous and pointed in their character. The 
administrations of Washington, Jefferson, and Jackson, each 
formed an important epoch in the Government of the United 
States, and the two latter were especially subjected to a per- 
sistent, keen, reckless opposition, which appeared to know no 
bounds, and was governed by no rule of fairness or justice. 
Nor was this opposition confined to the governmental policy 
of those great men, but in the fury of partizan strife their pri- 
vate characters were ruthlessly assailed, their domestic rela- 
tions invaded and falsely represented to the public gaze. It 
is a remarkable fact also, that when these two soldiers in the 
Democratic army had closed their successful campaigns in the 
cause of the people, and sought repose in the sanctity of domes- 
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tic life, the political storm, which raged with such fury while 
they manned the Ship of State, immediately calmed; and the 
American people only then saw and realized the momentous 
scenes and characters that had been enacted in their presence. 
But it was not until the sage of Monticello and of the Hermi- 
tage had disappeared from’the stage of life, that the last whis- 
per of calumny and reproach was hushed. When the stately 
forms of Jefferson and Jackson were laid in the dust, it ap- 
peared as though the very heart-strings of the Nation were 
severed. Humanity mourned, and democracy wailed thie loss 
of its most able and faithful champions. These Statesmen, 
though most violently calumniated, left the record of their 
administrations pure and unblemished—fit examples tor the 
most illustrious of their suecessors. But a few years have 
elapsed since they resigned to the care of the people the trust 
confided to their custody, and yet it is already universally aec- 
knowledged, that their administration of the government 
reflected the greatest honor upon the country, and promoted 
its prosperity in a degree unexampled before or since- 

though encountering at every stage of their progress the most 
heartless and indiscriminate hostility. It is strange that such 
should be the case; that statesmen, who, in their lifetime, 
performed the greatest service to their country, should be sub- 


ject to its severest criticism, and that it must be reserved for 


posterity to adjudge the impartiality of their motives, and 
record the patriotism and magnitude of their acts; but it is 
nevertheless true, and the patriot may safely confide to pos- 
terity, and the unprejudiced pen of the historian, the task of 
expounding his acts, and appreciating the wisdom and in- 
tegrity of his purposes. 

From these considerations, and in view of the more impor- 
tant self-consciousness of the rectitude of his intentions, the 
Statesman need notshrink from the full and faithful discharge 
of his duty to his country, in defiance of popular clamor, and 
the selfish resistance of impassioned and inconsiderate parti- 
zans. With a comprehensive knowledge of the wants of the 
people, over whom he is called to preside, the President of 
the United States should mark out a just and enlightened line 
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of policy, and stand boldly by it, however or wherever it may 
be assailed. He alone will be held responsible, and it is to 
him the nation looks for the promotion of its interests, and the 
protection of its honor. It is upon this high ground that 
President Buchanan stands to-day. Every hour is bearing 
testimony to the wisdom of his policy, and every day brings 
new proof of the disinteresteduess of his purposes, and the 
success of his measures. Selecting for his Cabinet men of 
ability and integrity, and planting himself in the very com- 
mencement of his administration upon the Constitution—that 
fraternal bond which constitutes us one people—he has stood 
by it with the firmness and patriotic devotion of those great 
Statesmen to whose administrations we have referred as pro- 
totypes of the present and safeguards of the future. 


~~ 


Among all the complications that surround the administra- 
tion of public affairs at Washington, none have arisen since 
the inauguration of the present, that have not been promptly 
and satisfactorily determined by his discretion and firmness. 
The great subject of British interposition, affecting the freedom 
and rights of our Commerce, and the dignity and inviolability 
of the American flag, which so deeply convulsed the public 
mind of the nation, was disposed of by the administration, in 
a manner both summary and conclusive to the entire country. 
The just and determined attitude promptly assumed, and un- 
falteringly maintained, by the American Government, left no 
ground of equivocation or diplomatic quibbling to the British 
Ministry, but enforced an immediate surrender of the preten- 
sion, and an unconditional renunciation of the claim to dicta- 
tion or espoinage over American Commerce in its legitimate 
course upon the high seas ; a right common alike to all nations, 
but especially important to ours. Had the Government of the 
United States taken a less formidable position in the assertion 
of its rights, this question might have been the subject of in- 
ternational wrangling and discord up to the present period. 
But the British Ministry, convinced of the resolute purpose 


and unalterable policy of the Administration, and impressed 


with a sense of Mr. Buchanan’s profound erudition in the law 
of nations, abandoned its untenable assumption, though sus- 
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tained by prescription, and a long undisputed exercise of this 


self-assumed and arrogant prerogative. 

We are aware Lord Malmesbury, the British Secretary of 
Foreign Affairs, has said something about “ the paramount ne- 
cessity of verifying the National flag,” and to accomplish this 
purpose he proposes to enter into an agreement with the Go- 


vernments of Europe and America, “ calculated to prevent the 
fraudulent use of the flags of foreign States.” This subterfuge 
will also be promptly exposed and rejected. The American 
people call for no such compact, nor do the interests of Com- 
merce require it. The United States is competent to enforce 
its police regulations on land and at sea, and in this province 
will neither seek nor tolerate foreign aid, or intervention. It 
respects the good intentions and humane purposes of all na- 
tions, but experience has fully demonstrated the impolicy of 
entangling alliances withany. The progressive movements of 
this government, in the pathway designated by the genius 
and energies of her own people, are not to be retarded by any 
barrier or complication raised or engendered by foreign pow- 
ers; and the Administration is only acting in consonance with 
the general impulse and pervading sentiment of the country 
in removing every embarrassment tending to abate the confi- 
dence or impair the friendship that should exist between na- 
tions of kindred interests, and such intimate relationship as 
the present comparative annililation of time and space has 
established between Great Britain and the United States. 
The comprehensive wisdom and enlightened policy of our 
Government is now being understood and assented to by all 
the European States, and the American, of whatever politi- 
cal caste or predilections, who refuses to acquiesce in this ac- 
knowledgement of the high and statesmanlike position of the 
present National Administration, is disloyal to the patriotic 
obligations he has inherited under our inestimable Federal 
Constitution, and insensible or indifferent to the merits of 
Democracy which derives its sole strength and vigor, and can 
only be upheld in its purity, by the cordial adhesion of every 
citizen to those principles that must uniformly actuate and 
control every Administration in the settlement of those great 
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and intricate problems of international concern which the Go- 
vernment alone in its extended executive capacity is compe- 
tent to negotiateandsolve. But turning from these questions 
to others of a more domestic character, upon which the Admi- 
nistration has been called to act, we may instance the enigma- 
tical Mormon controversy, that had so long perplexed and 
confounded the whole country, and which was comprehended 
among the issues of the last Presidential canvass. Of such 
vast and paramount moment was this question esteemed, that 
it entered largely in the discussions of parties, and was incor- 
porated as one of the ¢wo principles in the platform of the 
opposition. 


] 


Embarrassing and seriously menacing the peace of the 


Republic under previous administrations, it was handed down 


to Mr. Buchanan, upon his accession to the chief magistracy, 


in its most aggravated and most portentous phase. Open 


c 


and defiant rebellion reigned throughout the territory of 
Utah. The authority of the Government was not only 
despised and resisted, but its arms and instruments of power 
completely paralyzed. Its officers, invested with the high 
functions of federal sovereignty, were driven from the Terri- 
tory, or, on penalty of death, degraded and reduced to the 
necessity of abjuring the Constitution of the United States, 
resigning its great and sovereign seal, and yielding to the 


, 
} 
A 


treasonable and imperious edicts proclaimed by the bigoted 
champions of this iniquitous and fanatical cabal. Such was 
the formidable aspect of this complex and dangerous question 
when forced upon the consideration of the Executive. The 
opposition, immediately upon the institution of measures, 
looking to the peaceful or—if necessity demanded—the forci- 
ble vindication of the federal supremacy, and the restoration 
of order and law in the territory, counselled and urged by the 
Executive, inveighed bitterly against his policy, denouncing 
it unsparingly through their representatives in Congress, and 
their public organs throughout the country; and this, too, in 
the face of public pledges and protestations, to which they 
had positively committed themselves before the people, 
guaranteeing the extermination of this “twin relic of barba- 
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rism” and most destructive bane to Christianity and civili- 
zation. Against these offensive demonstrations, both from 
within and without the Territory, alike gross and unrelenting, 
in Congress by the opposition, as in Utah by the Mormons, 
the President has contended, and by the judiciousness of his 
appointments, in the organization of the military and civie 
commissions dispatched to the seat of disaffection, to reinau- 
gurate and maintain the authority from which the officers of 
the government had been deposed by priestly violence and 


popular superstition, has succeeded in restoring peace to the 


havoc of war, and in fulfilling his duty to the country 

vindicating the supreme majesty and power of the Constitu- 
tion. The success of these benignant measures, carried into 
rable energy of the Admi- 


} ] 


effect by the vigorous and indefati; 
ISsCU by 


nistration, has totally silenced the vociferous clamor ra 
factious and disorganizing demagogues, while the adjustment 
was in progress, and evoked the warmest admiration and 
plaudits from every disinterested patriot. The principle or 
policy of effecting a peaceful solution—as in the instance 
under notice—of every intestine difficnlty can never be 
departed from nor too highly appreciated in a Republic 
where the people are the original and immediate authors of 


all political power, until war becomes the ultimate and ine- 


vitable extremity. While the potency and vigor of the Con 
stitution should at all times and at every hazard be rigorously 
maintained, the rights of the people cannot be too jealously 
regarded, when through ignorance and superstition falling in 
jeopardy, or imperilled by the fraud and treason of audacious 
and conspiring leaders. This is the manifest duty of a Demo- 
cratic government, and the present Administration has tri- 
umphantly met the exigency. 

Having reviewed, briefly, the course of the Administration, 
to the complete and successful determination of its policy 
upon the two prominent and complicated subjects, national 
and international, respectively in character, that have de- 
manded and received its attention, it is proposed now to 
canvass the third and more important issue—measured by its 
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past and present consequences upon the character and polities 
of the nation—upon which the Democratic party and the 
Executive have been constrained to administer, and which, 
unlike the two former, remains still open and undetermined, 
and perhaps destined, through the fatal and unhappy ten- 
dency of certain ill-designed movements lately initiated, to 
distract the harmony and disorganize the politics of the 
future, as it has proved the violent and fitful theme of parti- 
zan and sectional agitation and constant national discord in 


me 


the past. The Kansas question, though in many particulars 
of justly preponderating interest and magnitude, might have 
been conducted to the same satisfactory determination, and 
carried to a like final conclusion as the other measures of the 


Administration, but for an event unexpected, and for which 


the Democratie party cannot in any light be deemed respon- 


sible. Without inquiring into present results, or looking to 
the future—problematical at best,—it is safe to assert that 
the policy adopted by the National Administration, and sus- 
tained, with rare exceptions, by the Democratic party in 
Congress and the country, in adjusting the Kansas difficulty, 
was just and politic. We take this position in full view of all 
the facts having any bearing or relation to the subject; and 
in view, moreover, of the result of the late territorial elee- 
tion, prescribed by Congress at its last session, by which the 
same Constitution that Mr. Buchanan advised Congress to 
accept was rejected by a most emphatic vote of the people. 

There was only one bill proposed during the last session of 
Congress. for the admission of Kansas, entitled, in our opi- 
nion, to favorable consideration, and that was the Senate 
Bill, as proposed to be amended by the patriotic chieftain 
General Quitman. The act opens as follows: “ Zhat the 
State of Kansas shall be. and is hereby declared 70 be. 


y 


one of the United States of America, and admitted into 
the Union on an equal Jooting with the original States 
in all respects whatsoever.” This simple but compre- 
hensive declaration, without condition or proviso, imbodied 
the whole question, with all its appurtenances, of any interest 
to Congress, the territory, or the country, and was neither 
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susceptible of misconstruction or misapplication. The con- 
cluding clause of this act, which General Quitman proposed 
to modify by eliminating that feature, totally supererogatory 
and unprecedented in any former act of a similar nature, 
asserting a power in the State, undenied, to wit: “ The right 
to alter, change, or modify its Constitution at will.” Of itself, 
truly, the most important and essential ingredient of state 
sovereignty, ever inseparable from a Democracy. The fun- 
damental power involved in this needless declaratory proviso 
had always been recognised as inherent and inalienable in 
every community or state authorized to create its own 
laws,—organic or statutory. The right to make implies the 
power to unmake; the power that enacts, may also, by 
virtue of the same authority, repeal. The two are coextensive 
and indivisible. This principle, ever upheld and exercised by 
the states, sustained alike by immemorial usage and the 
highest adjudications of law, could not come in question at 
this late periods or be rendered uncertain by its embodiment 
in a modern enabling condition to the introduction of a new 
but equally free and independent state. It would have un- 
settled the policy of the Government in the admission of new 
states, by controverting all the precedents of the past, and 
reversing the uniform principle upon which nineteen great and 
flourishing members have been admitted into the original 
confederation of thirteen. But the model provision, pri- 
marily quoted, of the Act proposing the admission of the 
State of Kansas, upon a free and equal footing with the 
original States under the Constitution, or organic code, 
formed and presented by a fully empowered and legally con- 
stituted body of her own people, would have settled per- 
manently the intangible phantom of popular sovereignty, by 
merging it with every territorial interest or institution within 
the broader and more impenetrable panoply of state 
sovereignty, subject to the adjudication, and disposal of the 
supreme power thus erected at the immediate instance 
and demand of the people. By the success of this great 
measure of pacification and justice to the territory, so long 
rent by internal distraction and civil conflict, the general 
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government would have been divested instanter of all 
authority and responsibility, in the direction of its local concerns, 
and “the people thereof” would indeed “have become per- 
fectly free to regulate their domestic institutions in their own 
time and in their own way.” 

But this just and constitutional policy which must have 
redounded to the highest advantage of the territory upon the 
principles we have sought briefly to expose, and resulted 
in the harmonization of the discordant elements agitating the 
mind and endangering the peace of the Republic, was not 
permitted to go fully into effect, through the mistaken and 
unfortunate zeal of a few disaffected democrats, in behalf of 
an abstract, and, in this case, asuperfluous theory. The oppo- 
sition fully comprehended the beneficent consequences to 
Kansas and the country likely to be realized in her admis- 
sion under the Bill presented by her own Convention, and 
proposed to be accepted without dictation or cavil by the 
Administration and Democratic party ; but were induced, by 
selfish and sinister designs against the party in power, to 
resist without scruple or conscience what became of ne- 
cessity the only constitutional expedient and unavoidable 
duty of the Administration, with a view substantially of pre- 
judicing the great party it represented, and thus creating a 
sectional issue upon which to appeal to the reinvigorated 
fanaticism of the country in another national campaign. 

It was right that the Administration should accept and 
unflinchingly adhere to the great policy of non-intervention 
in the affairs of states. Early established upon this principle 


by the immortal Jefferson, and maintaining it through a 


long series of popular conflicts, the Democratic party, witl 


l 
the national administration, but oceupy the same lofty ground 
to-day, and in the confidence of the people, alike able now as 
hitherto to overcome and crush disorganizers and anarchists, 
either within or without its ranks. It was notin violation of 
any fundamental principle of this Government for the 
Executive to advise the immediate acceptance by Congress 
of a constitution prepared by a convention, created in con- 
formity with every legal requisition, and which had in the 
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exercise of its legitimate discretion determined to waive the 
submission of the instrument for popular ratification. Re- 
cognizing the sovereignty of the territorial convention in the 
obvious purposes for which it was called into being by the 
will of the people, the President would have committed a 
fundamental error in counselling its rejection, or affixing a 
condition upon which it should be remanded to the seat of 
its origin. This would have been both arbitrary and dicta- 
torial: in contravention of democratic usage, and in deroga- 
tion of his well-defined constitutional capacity. 

It was justly regarded, however, by the administration and 
its friends in both branches of Congress, as immaterial whether 
the Constitution offered by the in-coming state was defective 
or unexceptionable. It purported to be, and was duly veri- 
fied and authenticated as, the work and will of the people, 
executed and expressed through a Convention, amply 
ordained to that end, and being Republican in form should 
have been promptly received and adopted, leaving to the 
sense and independent judgment of Kansas, as a state, the 
administration of her future local and domestic policy. 

To go behind the act emanating from her Convention, and 
require the people, through the exciting and expensive 
medium of an election, to revise and review their own action, 
was a flagrant violation of the rights of the Territory, and a 
repudiation and mockery of every principle of popular 
sovereignty as held and understood by the Democratic party 
from its origin to the present era. 

The fraud perpetrated against State Rights, and the vio- 
lence to local sovereignty was committed by the opposition in 
the conditions sought to be annexed to the act of admission, 
through the amendinents, pretentiously proposed, to the 
original Lecompton Bill. The propositions submitted by 
Messrs. Harris, Crittenden, Montgomery, and English, were 
all an infringement on the right of Kansas, and subversive of 
the established and uniform policy of the government in the 
introduction of new states. The Enabling Act, proposed by 
Senator Douglas, was of the same character. All these pro- 


positions assumed that Congress should do for Kansas what 
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belonged exclusively to the people of the Territory, and that 
which their Representatives in Convention had expressly 
declined. The circumlocution resorted to by the opposition, 
as evinced in these several amendments, may have served the 
purpose of temporary expediency ; but only one substantial 
proposition existed as the ground of dispute between them 
and the Administration, which was, the submission of the 
Constitution to a vote of the people, upon which we have 
already commented. To this, neither the Democratic party 
nor the Administration ever objected. It would not, under 
appropriate circumstances, resist a proposition so eminently 
just and Democratic. The principle of consulting the people 
on all political subjects, when compatible with the Constitu- 
tion and law of their own creation and choice, is interwoven 
in its very being as a national organization. It is this prin- 
ciple that has been its great distinguishing feature, upon 
which its millions of devoted allies have rallied in the past 
struggles of the country ; and it is this characteristic, in con- 
tradistinction to the centralizing, prohibitory, and proseriptive 
policy of its opponents, that must ever sustain and conduct it 
to victory. 

President Buchanan, himself, is strongly committed to this 
principle, and would have been pleased to have seen it 
ingrafted upon the Constitution of Kansas, by her Convention. 
But to the people, through their delegates, belonged the right 
of incorporating it therein; this prerogative neither inher- 
ing in the President nor Congress, and its assumption or 


attempted exercise becoming a breach and usurpation on the 
part of either. The hypocrisy of the opposition in their 
efforts to convince the country that they are more iiberal and 
Republican than the Democratic party, inasmuch as they 
insisted that the citizens of Kansas should individually ratify 


or reject their Constitution, whether consonant or repugnant 
to their will, must be transparent to every unbiassed and dis- 
criminating mind. It may be well for Congress to stand as 
god-father in baptizing an infant community, but it is unne- 
cessary that it should act as trustee or guardian to a sovereign 


state, imposing upon it conditions and restrictions, humiliating 
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to its character, and debasing to its manhood. There is no 
misunderstanding on this point between men of intelligence 
in the Democratic or Republican party. The professed ditter- 
ences of opinion prevailing with the opposition, in respect to 
this question and the position of the Democratic party upon 


it, are fictitious and feigned. For, conceding that the so- 
called Lecompton Constitution may have been distasteful to a 
majority of the people in the Territory at the period of its 
proposed adoption by Congress, who questions but that, had 


Kansas been robed in the habiliments of state sovereignty at 
the last session of Congress, pursuant to the wisdom and purpose 
of the President and Democratic party, peace and prosperity 
would to-day have obtained throughout her broad limits, and 
her organic form of government, if objectionable, as charged, 
have been in process of peaceful modification ; that the coun- 
try, instead of shuddering on the brink of another disastrous 
aud disorganizing agitation of this fruitless issue, might have 
been reposing in conscious security, contemplating the 
enlargement of its area, and fortifying its bulwarks of free- 
dom. The salutary influences of the policy urged by the 
national administration are too palpable to require further 
demonstration. The admirable executive message of Decem- 
ber last, that should be pondered well by every American, on 
the presentation of this ordinary though notorious instrument 
to the Congress of the United States, bore its own vindication 
—curried its own defence. 

But why, it is asked, should the Republicans have mani- 
fested such untiring zeal and watchful solicitude in the 
maintenance and enforcement of these (to them) newly-dis- 
covered truths of popular sovereignty? The answer is not 
difficult. Like the putative converts to religion who don the 
sacred habiliments of the altar, and performing the ostensible 
part of the true Christian, bow with seeming reverence at 
the shrine of the Almighty, but to insure exemption from 
suspicion and discovery, while maturing the most insidious 
and unhallowed machinations against their fellow men, the 
Republicans come up to the doctrine of popular sovereignty, 
and encircling themselves with its broad and swelling folds, 
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proclaim lustily—but in a mistaken sense—the imperious 
requirements of this omnipotent and irreversible law. But 
their retrogression was no less rapid and remarkable than their 
ascension. By a critical and labored recantation the Repub- 
lican party has subsided into the same narrow and geographi- 


cal sphere upon which it first organized and set out in its 


vareer of dissolution and overthrow. At this time, the great 
Republican leader, Mr. Lincoln, in Illinois, in his contest 
with Judge Douglas for a place in the United States Senate, 
is engaged in repudiating the position occupied by his party 
in Congress, last winter, and reuniting the scattered frag- 
ments of the sectional platforra of 1856, denying the possi- 
bility of a continuance of the present federal Union as it now 
exists, and claiming for Congress the almost absolute right to 
mould the institutions of States and Territories at will. 

But recurring again to the subject principally under con- 
sideration here, it will be observed that what has been thus 
far said in respect to the question of submission or non-sub- 
mission of State constitutions, has had particular reference to 
the isolated instance of the application of Kansas, and not to 
any general or uniform rule of action to be observed here- 
after by the Federal government in the admission of new 
States. Heretofore, as we have already remarked in the 
course of this article, this matter has been invariably confi- 
ded to the option of the territorial authority. We have pre- 
cedents where the territorial conventions of present States did 
adjudge it to be expedient to submit their work for popular 
endorsement, before presenting it to Congress: we have also, 
on the other hand, precedents, as in the case of Vermont, 
Maine, Missouri, Alabama, Tennessee, Kentucky, Ohio, and 
Wisconsin, wherein it was not so determined ; but in no in- 
stance, within our knowledge, was the validity of their respec- 
tive constitutions ever questioned or denied because of this 
omission. The exception, it will therefore be seen, has been 
reserved to this late day, to be found in the case of Kansas, 
where, as we have shown, the objectionis untenable. Aware 
that many of the most able statesmen of the country have 
advocated the passage of a law by Congress establishing a 
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common standard for the future admission of States, it yet 
remains to be seen whether it is politic or necessary. The 
federal authority cannot be too scrupulous in forbearing to 
assume other prerogatives than those clearly guaranteed and 
assigned to it by the Constitution, and this instrument requires 
merely that State constitutions be of Republican form. It is 
doubtful whether any constitutional convention, in the past 
history of this country, has attempted to impose upon the 
people of an incoming State burthens that would justify Con- 
gress in departing from this safe constitutional rule. The 
men who compose these local conventions are citizens of the 
Territory that is proposing to ask admission as a State, and 
are identified with its interests and prosperity; and it is but 
just to presume that they hold the welfare and honor of the 
new State in at least as great reverence as the citizens or 
representatives of foreign States. At all events the first case 
has yet to be instanced, where a Territorial convention has 
framed a constitution for the acceptance of Congress, that 
was not republican in its character. These last suggestions 
are merely submitted for reflection, for it is not now proposed 
to discuss this new and important feature in the future policy 
of the national legislature of our country. When it is fairly 
open for discussion it will be met and considered in a manner 
that shall seem best calculated to direct the public mind to 
correct conclusions, and stimulate the national government to 
the adoption of a sound constitutional policy, uniform in its 
character and just in its application. We thus, for the 
present, conclude our review of Mr. Buchanan’s administra- 


tion. 
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THE EIGHTEENTH CONGRESS OF THE UNITED 
STATES, AND THE ADMINISTRATION OF THAT 
PERIOD. 


[T\LLE second session of the Eighteenth Congress of the Unit- 
| ae States—opening in December, 1824—together with 
the Administration called into being ad interim, we may 
andi revard as the inauguration or establishment of the 
second prominent era in the governmental policy, domestic 
and foreign, and in the party divisions of America, from her 
settled foundation as an lsbupadiliek Republic. Fifty years 
had nearly elapsed since the promulgation of that immortal 
pronunciamento, the Declaration of Independence ; and the 
veteran sages of that illustrious period had successively laid 
down the weapons so triumphantly wielded in the holy cause 
of their country’s nationality and freedom, and calmly girdied 
on the armor of immortality, or wearied by the herculean 
strugzles and mighty achievements of that proud, triumphal 
era, sought retirement within the hallowed precinets of pri- 
vate usefulness and repose, to contemplate the rising splendor 
and mark & sence strides of the Republic. Washing- 
ton had early departed, leaving, as a final heritage to the 
country he so a analy loved, his most profound and heartfelt 
benedictions for its prosperity and peace. Adams and Jef- 
ferson, who together formed the Federal Constitution, had 
honorably filled the chief magistracy; and the latter had 
successfully moulded and developed those great theories and 
principles of Democracy for which his name has been cano- 
nized in history, and which will ever stand as the most en- 
during monuments of statesmanship and mind the world is 
destined to know. Madison, a contemporary of the first Revo- 
lution, had succeeded to the presidency on the retirement of 
Jefferson, and nobly executed the decisive measures instituted 
by his imperial predecessor in vindication of the authority and 


rights of the American people against the insolence, reproach, 
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and intervention of British tyrants. Last in the category of 
revolutionary renown came Monroe, who, though bearing no 


prominent or conspicuous part in the original struggle, con- 


tributed materially, by the elaboration and enforcement of 
the continuous policy and principles that had instigated it, to 
the final and permanent establishment of its ultimate and 
highest ends. It is from the conclusion of the second term 
of his Administration that we propose to commence our inci- 
dental review of the prominent subjects of debate in Con- 
gress and their attendant relations, embodied in the eighth 
volume of Benton’s Abridgement, just issued from the press. 
The great issue, arising upon the application of Missouri for 
admission into the Confederacy, under President Monroe’s 
Administration, involving the power and duty of Congress in 
respect to the institution of slavery, in its control and juris- 
diction over the Territories of the Union, had been determined 
temporarily, to the satisfaction of the country, by the accept- 
ance of the Constitution of the proposed State of Missouri, 
and the adoption by Congress of the measure known as the 
** Missouri Compromise.” The policy of protection to home 
industry, and internal improvements, so prominently identi- 
fied and distinguished in the subsequent polities of the nation, 
had been in course of incubation and gradual development 
for a considerable period, but regarded and treated in a spirit 
of conservatism and conciliation to the diversified interests 
and demands of the several sections of the Union, no dis- 
tinctive political organization had been based upon it, nor 
did it form more than a common component part of the 
amalgamated and indeterminate political creed of the day. 
Clay had been the original projector and the leading and un- 
tiring advocate of the protective system, vigorously seconded 
and sustained by many of the representatives from the com- 
mercial and manufacturing emporiums of the North and 
East, where protection, in contradistinction to the revenue- 
free-trade system, was more highly esteemed, from the enlarged 
facilities it ensured to monopolists, and the almost omnipo- 
tent power it accorded to capital. Every effort toward the 
creation or encouragement of this arbitrary and sectional dis- 
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crimination between the heterogeneous interests of the several 
divisions of the country, or appertaining, not in common, but 
to special and distinctive localities or States, on the part of 
the Federal Government, was strenuously resisted by the re- 
presentatives of cotton-growing and agricultural interests as 
antagonistic and detrimental, charged to be in derogation of 
the constitutional capacity of Congress, and subversive of the 
equality of the States, as guaranteed by the Federal Consti- 
tution. Among the leading opponents of the system were 
the celebrated John Randolph, of Virginia, and George Mc- 
Duttie, of South Carolina. This important question entered 
prominently in the presidential canvass of 1824, when Andrew 
Jackson of Tennessee, John Quincey Adams of Massachusetts, 
Wm. H. Crawford of Georgia, and Henry Clay of Kentucky, 
were in nomination and before the people. Neither receiv- 
ing a majority of votes in the electoral colleges, the election 
of a president from the three candidates receiving the largest 
popular vote, by an article in the Constitution, was devolved 
upon the House of Representatives. Whereupon the House 
proceeded accordingly on the 9th of February to an election, 
the result being in favor of John Quincy Adams of Massa- 
chusetts, by a majority of two States. Mr. Adams’s election 
was due to the powerful exertions of Mr. Clay in his behalf, 
who had attained a pre-eminent personal popularity with the 
members, through his long service as Speaker of the body, 
and the important relation he had sustained to every ques- 
tion of any considerable magnitude that had invoked the de- 
liberation of Congress, or interested the country. In acknow- 
ledgement of his eminent service, and for reason of political 
concurrence, he was placed at the head of the new Cabinet, 
and assumed the administration of the Department of State 
on the ensuing 4th of March. This was the anspicious period, 


in the judgment of Mr. Clay, for the consummation of his 


long-cherished schemes of internal policy, and from this pe- 


riod dates the establishment of the anti-democratic or Whig 
party, at once absorbing all the elements of Federalism, and 
consolidating under one common head—consorting in a com- 
mon unity every antagonism and faction. The President, in 
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his advisory capacity under the Constitution, portrayed the 
advantages, and counselled legislative conformity to the most 
gigantic and speculative schemes of internal improvement, 
excessive imposts, and arbitrary restrictions upon the free- 
and 


dom and reciprocity of commerce; to the inculcation 
and 


enforcement of which every resource was appealed to 
every power inclined. Thus commenced the long and into- 
lerant hostility, perpetuated through the frequent and vigor- 
ous constitutional struggles that subsequently ensued between 
the two great parties of the country, Whig and Democratic, 
a svividly and luminously exposed in the record of their de- 
bates, from this time forward until the late dissolution of the 
one, the origin of which has been the subject of our notice. 
This we have designated as the second political era of America. 

New issues of novel and untried consequence and effect 
were being precipitated rapidly, and urged upon the country 
with all the vehemence and fascination that ardor or elo- 
quence could impart by the ablest statesman in the second 
generation of Republican America. 
of the greatest interest to the citizen and statesman of the 
present, and neither the one nor the other can arise from their 
consideration, without being forcibly impressed with the 
power and might displayed in those memorable parliamen- 
tary conflicts, when the constitution of our country was pass- 
ing through its most trying ordeals. We may here recount 


These discussions are 


with advantage, as illustrating the strong and inherent Demo- 
cratic spirit prevailing in our national legislature at this 
period, a preliminary incident in connexion with the first 
and only contingency wherein it has fallen to the lot of the 
House of Representatives to fulfil—pursuant to constitutional 
ordination—that province so appropriately assigned in the 
ordinary and common course of events to the people through 
the mediums and instrumentalities of their own choice. 
This incident has reference to, and subsisted in, a proposition 
submitted by a member from the State of Ohio as one of the 
rules governing the House in the pending election of a Pre- 
sident of the United States by that body, pursuant to the pro- 


visions of the Federal Constitution. 
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The proposition or rule read as follows :— 
“The doors of the hall shall be closed during the balloting, except 
against members of the Senate and the officers of the House; and the 
j t f 


galleries shall be closed on the request of the delegation of any one 


state.” 


Upon the character and tendency of this dangerous and 
anomalous principle for adoption by a Republican Congress, 


we can offer no commentary so effective as that eloquently 


pronounced by the present distinguished chief magistrate of 


the United States, then a representative from the Lancaster 
district, Pennsylvania. After remarking his profound inte- 
rest in the question, and the great importance he attached to 


it as a precedent, Mr. Buchanan said: 


“The American people have aright to be present, and inspect the con- 


duct and proceedings of their representatives, unless their own interests 
forbid it. In relation to our concerns with foreign governments, it may 
become necessary to close our galleries. Our designs in such cases might 


be frustrated if secrecy were not, for a time, preserved. Whenever there 
shall be disorder in the gallery, we have also a right to clear it, and are not 
bound to suffer our proceedings to be interrupted. 


] 


eases, he could recollect none which would justify the 


the people. 


“In electing a President of the United States, we are, 1 


peculiarly the representatives of the people. On that important oecas 
we shall, emphatically, represent their majesty. We do not make a Presi- 


t for ourselves only, but for the whole people of the United States. 


ACT) AU) 
They have a right to insist that it shall be done in public. He therefore 


] 


protested against going into secret conclave, when the House shou 
the do : 


ld 
decide this all-important question. He said that 
eman from Delaware (Mr. McLane) was altogether new 
That gentleman has alleged that we are called upon to elect a 
not as the representative of the people, but by virtue of tl 
Sir, who created the Constitution? Was it not the peopl 
States? And did they not, by this very instrument, del 
representatives, the power of electing a President for them ? 
be any one case in which we are bi und to obey their 

iarly that one. ‘To them we must be answerable for a | 

What are the consequences that will result 


‘s of the gallery ? We shall impart to the election an: 
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We shall give exercise to the imaginations of the multitude, in conjectur- 
: r shat . , * ore artin rsthaiy hi } 1) Bu , 4 . sth, har hey ] ] 
ing what scenes are acting within this hall. Susy rumor, with her hundred 
tongues, will circulate reports of wicked combinations, and of corruptions 


which have no existence. Let the people see what we are doing; let them 


know that it is neither more nor less than putting our ballots into the 
} or ad 


boxes, and they will soon become satisfied with the spectacle, and retire. 


It has been said that there might and probably would be disorder, if we 





a ; ; a a ‘ 
admitted the people into the gallery. He could scarcely believe this pos 
.) 1 »- . * 3 } . 
sibie, He had too high an opinion of the American people to suffer him- 
self to entertain such an apprehension. That which gives this subject its 
chief importance is the precedent. He was anxious that it should be 
settled on sure foundations. If the rule, in its present form, should be 
adopted, it may, and probably will be dangerous in future times. At pre 
St ‘ Republic is in its infancy. At this time he entertained no fear 
r rrmintioan 
aa 4 ‘ A} sVVli. 
I 
“Ty tha anr mehinge alachoan if es harafnra rake but li la Ai Maranna 
nthe approaching eiection 16 can therefore make Dut iittie difference, 
whether the gallery be opened or closed. But the days of darkness may, and, 
? } ¢, P al} +} 2 » on we By BS —) — —— 
uniess we escape the fate of all othe! Repu cs, Will come upon Us, Coo! ip 
tion may yet stalk abroad over our happv land. When she aims a blow at tl 
liberties of the people, it will be done in secret, such deeds always shun th 
| : 


light of day. They can be perpetrated with a much greater chance o 
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success in the secrecy of an electorial conciave, than when the pr eedcings 
. ne . Molle sort } mrnisli ; 1 , } ° . + 
of the House are fully exposed to the public view. Let us therefore esta 
Hc} nr } + thee >>}] h . trone laney ¢ ravont ernnt near 
blish a precedent that will have a strong tendency to prevent corrupt pra 


* 


tion hereafter.” 
The debate upon this important occasion, occupying seve! 


days, forms a most striking chapter in the legislative annals 


tl . ; : . . ie : ; 
of that day; the principle involved, with all its collatera 
7 y ne +r) ft ‘ l . ’ »} “ft ] } 4} . rr “+ or 
consequences, DeINg me and combated DY the great states- 
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men of that body with such ardor and inspiration, as only t! 
: — 4 ahh ie a . } ane oh > ‘ 
principles of public yusiuce and the genius of 1) mocracy, 
1 ; > 
uncorrupted by the contaminations of avarice and an 
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can INnVORe. Is scarcely necessary to remark, except as 
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function, with which, by the Constitution, in this specific 
exigency, they were endowed. 
ry , . . . 
rhe repugnance felt by the zealous statesman of this period, 


against the assumption or exercise by Congress of this high 


and contingent prerogative, which ought to be vested exclu- 
sively, and under all contingencies, in the people at the polls, 
was manifested in the consideration and discussion—contem- 
poraneous with the event alluded to—of the propriety of 
amending the Constitution in such a manner as to effectually 
and for ever alienate this high and dangerous authority from 
the National Legislature, and conferring upon the people, in 
every emergency, the sole right and responsibility of election 
and choice. Dictated by the intervention of the House of 
Representatives, resulting in the election of John Quincy 
Adams to the Presidency, a resolution was submitted to the 
Senate, on the opening of Congress in December, 1825, by 
Thomas Hl. Benton, the celebrated author of the Abridge- 


ment, in the following terms :-— 


“That a select committee be appointed, with instructions to inquire into 
the expediency of amending the Constitution of the United States, so as 
to provide for the election of President and Vice-President by a direct vote 
of the people in districts.” 

This resolution was amended by the addition of the follow- 
ing proposition offered by Robert G. Hayne, of South 


Carolina :— 


* And that the committee be further instructed to inquire into the expe- 
diency of so amending the Constitution, as to secure the election of Pre- 
sident a: d Vice-President of the United States without the intervention 


of the Senate or House of Representatives.” 


Though this salutary principle has been sustained, in the ab- 
stract, at least, by very many able statesmen in America, before 
and since the period when it was thus proposed to the Senate, 
no such amendment has ever been incorporated in, or added 
to, the Constitution of the United States, which still admits 
the same alternative right of choice to C meress, that existed 


at and prior to the year 1825. But no instance has since trans- 
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pired, wherein the people have failed to consummate an elec- 
tion after the originally established order of the Constitution. 
At this time, also, an enlarged system of internal improvement 
was being delineated, and the necessity of proportionably 
augmented appropriations to this end by Congress was 
being assiduously impressed upon the sense of the country by 
the party in adminstration, notoriously committed to this 
policy. The Democratic party, under a strict construction of 
the Constitution, and with a sensitive regard for the rights of 
the States in equality and local independence, had early 
assumed and steadfastly adhered to the doctrine of non-inter- 
vention, resisting all measures, under however specious or 
plausible a guise, that could be construed even as a remote 
infringement of the reserved rights and exclusive sovereignty 
of the States, within the measure of their respective jurisdic- 
tions, or under the dominion and control of their own muni- 
cipal law. Never denying the utility of the system in its 
largest and most liberal development and application, the 
Democratic party had contended that the privilege and power 
was confided and irrevocably guaranteed to the States by the 
articles of confederation, under which they had yielded their 
adhesion to, and entered into the compact of union. To 
render this construction conclusive and unquestionable, it 
had received the affirmation of Jefferson—the author of the 
Constitution, and venerated father of Democracy—who, per- 
ceiving it to be a matter of pretended uncertainty with some, 
had as early as 1808, in his last message to Congress, sug- 
gested the propriety of an appeal to the States upon the point 
iestion, to settle permanently and for ever a matter of 


mn 


great and paramount moment in its bearings upon the 


—t\ 


welfare and sovereignty of the States, and upon the duty and 


gi 
such 


power of the General Government; and similar views had 
been entertained also by Madison, and a recommendation of 
like purport submitted. In view, therefore, of the uncertainty 
of the constitutional limit in the judgement of many, and the 
growing establishment under the Whig Administration of the 
principle of innovation, Martin Van Buren, of New York, 


prop sed these resolutions to the Senate :— 
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Resolved, “‘ That Congress does not possess the power to make roads 
and canals within the respective States.” 

Resolved, “* That a select Committee be appointed, with instructions to 
prepare and report a joint resolution for an amendment of the Constitu- 
tion, prescribing and defining the power Congress shall have over the 
subject of internal improvements, and subjecting the same to such restric- 
tions as shall effectually protect the sovereignty of the respective States, 
and secure to them a just distribution of the benefits resulting from all the 


appropriations made for that purpose.” 


Notwithstanding the strenuous advocacy of this decided 
affirmative provision, its friends have never succeeded in 
engrafting it upon the Constitution, which remains still, as it 
always has been regarded, open to exception and miscon- 
struction. The Democratic party, however, under the direc- 
tion and authority of Jefferson, with the codrdinate sanction 
and assurance of Madison, and other leading statesmen of the 
Constitutional era, early repudiated the principle of interven- 
tion, and by the imperious decrees of the people in a number 
of national campaigns, wherein this issue has preponde- 
rated, have maintained the ascendant, successfully thwart- 
ing, in a long series of trials, the purposes of innovation, 
contemplated and sought to be incorporated in the politi- 
eal creed of the Nation, by the early TF ederalists and 
modern Whigs. 

Merely proposing to note, casually, the leading poli- 
tical events transpiring within the period designated in 
the opening of the present article, we cannot consider 
or review elaborately the merits or demerits of the va- 
rious systems and measures proposed. We have yet to 


notice, however, the more important feature in the Adminis- 


tration and parliamentary discussions of that day, growing 
out of the proposal of the President to nominate and appoint 
representatives on the part of the United States to the Con- 
gress of American Nations assembled at Panama. The South 
American States had resisted the domination of the mother 
country, and cast off the Spanish yoke, of which power they 
had been former Colonies or dependants, and resolved upon 
the erection of an independent Federative Republic, offensive 
and defensive, stipulating to make common cause, in the sup- 
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port of what were deemed common rights against the 
encroachments and despotism of Spain, still claiming the 
right (as held before the Revolution, initiated by Bolivar,) 
of sovereignty over the Republics of Mexico, Peru, Chili, 
Colombia, Buenos-Ayres, &c. These States proposed enter- 
ing into a confederacy ; and the constitution of an allied 


Power against the Spanish Crown, and the intervention of 
foreign powers, was the avowed purpose of deliberation at 
the proposed Congress, to which ministers or Plenipotentiaries 
from the United States had been invited. President Adams 
strenuously insisted upon the propriety and policy of comply- 
ing with this invitation. His proposition, carrying the 
appointment of representatives to this confederated alliance, 
was successful in both Houses of Congress, after the most 
animated and memorable debate of which our congressional 
annals present any record. The ground of resistance was 
the compromise of our pledged neutrality, which could not 
be maintained if participating in or encouraging the belli- 
gerant designs of these States, then in a state of defiant revo- 
lution and expectant independence. What is now known as 
the “ Monroe Doctrine,” was cited by the friends of the 
policy, and the disaffected States themselves, as establishing 
an obligation on the part of our Government to interfere and 
participate in the proceedings of the Congress. The ‘“ Mon- 
roe Doctrine” was then understood to imply nothing more 
than the imperative necessity of resisting the subjnga- 
tion of the South American Provinces, through a combina- 
tion or alliance of European powers in conjunction with 
Spain. It did not imply or involve a declaration of war 
against Spain and in behalf of her revolted colonies. To this 
same doctrine, so early enunciated, the United States must 
undeviatingly adhere in every negotiation or controversy con- 
cerning the position and destiny of any portion of the Ame- 
rican Continent. These States, over which Spain, from the 
period of their colonization, had exercised a supervisory juris- 
diction, and held continued sovereignty, were at this period 
effectually divorced from all allegiance to any European 
power, and have since maintained a confederated or separate 
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independence. The mother country at this time lost all her 


Spanish-American dependants and Trans-oceanic possessions 


but the star of the Carribean-Cuba, which, by the sufferance 
of the Republic of the United States she still nominally 
retains. And here commenced the march of revolution, 
more or less successful in issue, and important in its bearings, 
upon the sway and supremacy of the Eastern and Western 
hemispheres. 

The debates in the Congress of the United States at this 
time likewise unfolded many important theories of interna- 
tional policy, affecting the interest and designs of this govern- 
ment; out of the controversy, in its incipient stages, grew the 
celebrated Monroe Doctrine of Non-intervention by European 
Powers in the affairs of North and South America. It had 
its effect, when first promulgated, in preventing the onslaught 
of the more powerful European States, in union with Spain, 
to dragoon into subordination to a foreign despotism, the 
South American Republics: the germ must soon expand ;— 
civilization and the steady, irresistible march of empire are 
giving a new significance to the things of that intermediate 
political era; a recurrence to it at this day will therefore be 
found eminently advantageous and politic. 


FROM A MS. PLAY. 


A PROMONTORY ON THE ATLANTIC IN EUROPE. TIME, MORNING— 
A STORM GRADUALLY DEPARTING—THE SPIRIT OF EUROPE IS 
DISCOVERED. 


EUROPE. 
so have I given my message to the tempest, 
And thrice he moaned obedient to my summons, 
And now the Continents must answer me: 
O! I have need of some companionship, 
In this, my dim distress, Ah, me! Ah, me! 








From a MS. Play. 






The Pestilence will not stay his festival 
Of frequent shrouds, and graves, and mournful bells. 





Ah, me! hot scalding tears alone. I called, 
And called, and called by every wintry stream, 
And faded wood, and in the caverns old, 

On Earth, but inarticulate her voice 

Ouly moaned up like darkness. Wo is me! 










a det 







fF ees 


QO, sisters, come! mingle your tears with mine, 






Or give me golden prophecy of hope, 






For it is terrible to be alone with grief. 







itera 


[After a pause. 






She comes, majestic Asia comes! how swift 





a = . 


Her delicate feet are trampling down the storm, 
And the full cloud of her dark hair streams out 
Along the wildered winds. Alas! she wears 
The withered wreath she wore in Eden lost: 





Te) Le Le Seis 





It heralds wo; but I will wait her speech. 
[Looking towards the South. 
Joy! Joy! Dusk Afric with her jewelled brow 







Walks from her glittering chambers of the South, 






Like Night with stars. 





ro 


[Turning towards the West. 






And yonder comes 






ES 


America, the olden quiver at her back 






Rattling, and in her hand the mighty bow 






ert 
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Her people bent in the great woods before 






The conqueror came; she mourns them yet. 






[Looking around, 
And now they nearer—nearer—nearer come. 
[After a pause, Asia enters. 













Sister of Asia, welcome to my realm. 
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ASIA. 
Mournfully walking in a Persian vale, 
Where thousands lie in Battle’s gory pall, 









I heard above the trumpet’s dying wail, 






The long, loud music of thine earnest call. 






(Africa enters.) 









AFRIOA. 
My kingdoms moan for bread, and millions die, 
Yet have I answered thy repeated cry. 






(America enters.) 










AMERICA, 






Where the awful volcano 
Leaped up from his lair, 
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And cities went tossing 
Like leaves in the air, 

I heard thee, obeyed thee— 
What need of me there ? 


EUROPE. 
O, sisters, listen! with no fretful word 
Have I compelled ye to my dying clime, 
I see that all are wrapped in one wide woe, 
And Ruin clothes us in a fiery robe. 
I called on Earth— 


THE OTHERS. 


And we, too, called on Earth. 


EUROPE. 
Like one torn by a mighty pain, too proud 
Or weak to give clear utterance, her voice 
Moaned dumbly—and I called upon the Ocean ; 
His large blue eyes look sorrowful reproof. 


ASIA. 

Because my people mingled his clear wave 
With blood. 

EUROPE. 
I called on all the stars; their crystal lutes 
Ran suddenly into a lucent sound 
Of tender sorrow; and the watching moon, 
Veiling her brow and bosom in a cloud, 
Like one too sad to tell her grief, spake not ; 
What means this dreadful silence? Sisters, speak ? 


ASIA, 
The meaning? I have asked it, too: alas! 
Alas! the once oracular stars were vexed 
With my long questioning, but no answer came 


From all the spangled space: I asked no more. 


AFRICA. 
Questioning too, I stood at midnight in 
The awful shadow of a still Pyramid, 
And summoned up the parted Centuries 
From their large tombs; they came, a mighty line, 
Their garments dashed with blood, like murdered kings, 
Over the darkling waste, and round me ranked 


Their spectral shapes, and slowly, clearly spoke, 








from a MS. Play. 








“‘ What has been, still shall be!” and said no more, 
But with a sad, uncertain sound, like winds 
At mournful meeting in a desert palm 


That shades dead caravans, they returned 







To their dim sepulchres. 







. AMERICA. 
Last night I sat 
On a lone Indian mound by blue Ohio’s stream, 
When suddenly I felt a thin cold hand 

Laid in my own; I looked and saw the one 
Whose bodily vesture lay beneath: his eyes 
Shot forth no prophecies of quick revenge. 














EUROPE. 
These answers all are terrible, but not certain. 
We four, the guardians of the Continents, 
Together hold the spell that opes the gate 

To subtle Anae’s far, tremendous home : 







Then let us bow before his potent throne, 
And ask what influence now supremely reigns. 
Come! Come! 
Our journey lies through many a wailing dell, 
Where the red Pestilence stamps his fiery feet, 
And where the low-voiced melancholy bell 
Drops shadowy music on the grass-grown street, 
While wan-eyed mourners with their coffins meet. 
The sun and stars may smite the air in vain, 
And the moon’s beams may fall like leaden rain 
Through the low clouds on every hill and plain ; 
But we can thread our way amid the gloom, 
By torches flickering round the frequent tomb : 
Thus, only thus, ’tis ours to roam 
Until we reach great Anac’s awful home. 
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VOLCANIC FLASHES FROM ITALY. 
(Continued from last No. p. 130.) 


* returned to Reggio. After the insurgents had got pos- 
\ session of the town, and liberated the political prisoners, 
they went en masse to the Cathedral to chant a Te deum in 
sign of their gratitude to Heaven. The tri-color was planted 
on the fort, and could be seen waving across the sea from the 
heights of Messina. The universal shout was,“ Vive Pio LX. ! 
Viva Ferdinando II.! Abassso il cattivo governo.!” When the 
news reached Naples, eight battalions of light troops were dis- 
patched under Gen. Nunziante, on sixteen frigates. Two 
frigates approached Reggio, and began to bombard the town 
with shells, which filled the city with dead and wounded. 
The Count d’Aquilla, son of the King, condescended to com- 
mand the expedition. The insurgents retreated to the moun- 
tains—the city was taken, and the tri-color hauled down. 
Olivieri was hanged—many citizens were slaughtered, and 
the General had a large number of the most respectable citi- 
zens of the town shot in cold blood. Some of them had had 
nothing to do with the insurrection. 

Gen. Vial was doing at Palermo what Landi was at Mee- 
sina and Nunziante at Reggio. Two hundred suspected per- 
sons were arrested at night, sent on board vessels, and in the 
darkness transported to the inhospitable rocks of Favignano, 
Pantelleria, and Ustica—their miserable families remaining 
ignorant of their fate. 

But the one that showed himself most worthy of the royal 


alter ego was Landi at Messina. A poor anchorite, on whose 


person were found balls and powder, was arrested and drag- 
ged to the citadel, where he received twenty-five beatings per 
day, had his beard all pulled out by the roots, and was brn- 
tally disfigured. The 8th of October, a Capuchin and an 


artisan attempted in an open boat to save themselves on board 
the English steamer Bulldog, then lying near the fort of Mes- 
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sina. They were overtaken by the police, and with the boat- 
men who rowed them off, cruelly beaten by oars till they 
passed the dungeons of the castle. Military commissions were 
every day condemning citizens to tortures and death. 

The insurrection had now become general, and in every part 
of the country the people had taken up arms. The insurgents, 
to the number of several thousand, had taken the field, and 
were raising fortifications and defences. Their arms bore Eng- 
lish marks—they had drums and pieces of artillery. Their 
flag was the work of a noble lady of Reggio. It bore a red 
cross on a white field surrounded by as many smaller crosses 
as there are States in Italy. Romeo, a man of mature age, 
and known throughout the Provinces, was the leader of this 
valorous host. They committed no violence or outrage—they 
were intelligent, resolute men, determined to be free. 

Nunziante, who was continually informed of their designs 
and positions by his spies, divided his army into three columns, 
and prepared for a simultaneous attack from as many differ- 
ent quarters. The shock was made and repelled with hero- 
ism ; and after many ineffectual efforts, Nunziante was forced 
to draw off, leaving the field to the patriots. They hoisted 
their flag over the camp of victory, and sang songs of triumph 
and praise to the glory of Pius [X. 

While the King was thus attempting to crush the move- 
ments of Sicily and Calabria in blood, without granting those 
reforms which would at once have pacified the people, the 
Abruzzi, which had till now remained quiet, began to light 
the torch of insurrection along its hills. Gen. Carraba was 
sent into that district with five squadrons of lancers and dra- 
goons. The loyal people, who had petitioned in vain, did not 
wait for the attack—they advanced to meet the royal troops. 
They displayed the heroism which has always characterized 
the Italians when fighting for liberty, and seldom at any other 
time. On the day of battle, four hundred Swiss that had sold 
themselves as mercenary soldiers to the King of Naples, and 
a hundred gens d@armes, were left on the field by the fleeing 
battalions of Ferdinand. 

In Messina, arrests continued, and crowds of persons of mo- 
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derate opinions, and who had committed no offensive acts, 
were herded in foul prisons. Italy knows the names of Gai- 
tano Grano, the friend of artists and poor men, Dominico 
Piraino, and the Baron Cordone—exemplary and peaceable 
citizens, who, with many others guilty of no crime, were drag- 
ged to the dungeons. The Sovereign and his Lieutenants 
seemed to be transported with fury. They neither thought 
of nor did they desire any other mode of suppressing the Re- 
volution, except a reign of terror. When unfavorable reports 
reached the capital, the King raved like a wild beast. On 
one of these occasions, he ordered several of his ofticers who 
had been confined in the Castle of St. Elmo, on mere suspicion, 
to be shot. At such moments nothing could appease him but 
blood, and where his suspicions alighted blood flowed. In 
writing to her daughter Maria Christina, the Queen Mother 
communicated to her the alarm she felt, lest even the King 
might be in peril. “My poor Ferdinand,” she said, “is in such 
a state of embarrassment that he cannot goout. He no longer 
knows what he is doing.” The royal family kept within doors. 

[t is impossible to depict the indignation and alarm of the 
king and of del Caretto, on the arrival of news from the rest 
of Italy. Everywhere the cause of liberty was gaining 
ground, and the Pope seemed, thus far, to observe its progress 
with serenity and satisfaction. Jor several weeks the king 
acted as if he thought he could entirely interrupt the progress 
and transmission of human intelligence. Letters were opened, 
passports denied, Neapolitan seamen stripped on entering and 
leaving ports, and forbidden to land at Lacon and other 
places; but it was all vain. The Liberal journals of Rome 
and Tuscany were telling the world every day the history of 
the reign of terror enacted in the lower part of the Peninsula 
—they even revealed diurnally the inmost secrets of the 
palace of Ferdinand. The king doubted the fidelity of his 
troops—already several of the officers with their regiments 


had joined the insurgents. He bethought himself of many 


expedients to counterbalance the danger. Among others, he 
had a medal struck for the soldiers who had fought at Mes- 
sina against the people. On one side was /¢delta, on the 
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other, Messena, 1st Settembre—to reward the butchers and 
immortalize the massacre. Those who shared in the honors 
; of that day received a pension and double pay; the same 
| awards were made to the widows and orphans of those who 
fell, while the King’s retainers were decorated with orders of 
nobility. But this conduct of the king had a different effect 
from what he intended. The troops in Calabria joined the 
cause of the people, and the Eighth Regiment of the line 
refused to fire on the citizens. 

Towards the close of September, Romeo’s band had become 
a formidable army. They had lifted over their cannons the 
banner of the Constitution, and the sympathies of Italy were 
with them. Romeo had arranged his forces in three bands. 
The first was made up with men whom he knew he could rely 
on, and he called it the Legion of Death. The second was 
commanded by himself, and the third by Plotino. They were 
waiting for the day of battle, and they felt how much 
depended on their arms. General Nunziante marched 
against Romeo with the best troops of Naples, and his plan 
was to surround the Constitutional army and overwhelm 
them by a superior force. His dispositions were admirably 
made, and he was confident of success. The battle came on 
and the struggle was desperate; what Romeo’s band lacked 
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in arms, munitions, and discipline, was more than compen- 
sated by the valor of their conduct and the justice of their 
cause. <A charge of the Legion of Death shattered the main 
. column of Nunziante, and the general and his troops saved 
themselves by precipitate flight. Irom every hill-top of the 
Calabrian provinces the telegraphs reported, “ The Constitu 
tional banner floating.” 

The shout of victory, coming down the ragged cliffs of 
Calabria, was echoed back from the shores of Sicily. Tis 
dominions were fast sliding from their moorings by the throne 
of Ferdinand. Naples had put on the aspect of a beleaguered 
town ; the streets were guarded by numerous patrols of shirri 
and gensd’armes, mounted and on foot, with orders to fire on 
the people at the first shout of liberty. The troops were shut 
up in their quarters, the guards doubled, even before the 
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police were cannon drawn up with lighted matches. The 
students, against whom these orders had been purposely 
issued, were in the greatest desperation. They were prohi- 
bited correspondence even with their own families, nor were 
they allowed to return to their homes. 

Things had reached such a pass, that the Pope felt called 
on to address an autograph letter to King Ferdinand, to 
induce him to yield to the demands of his people, and enter 
the path of reform. But Ferdinand was inexorable. He was 
surrounded and prompted by counsellors who feared neither 
Pontiffs nor insurgents—he wished still to bathe his hands in 
the blood of his people, and he closed his ears to the paternal 
counsels of Pius 1X. Good men, who would under other cir- 
cumstances have contemplated with disfavor any abatement 
of the royal prerogatives, began to think there was no salva- 
tion for Naples except in the concession of the king. The 
friends of the king, men worthy of that title, implored him to 
yield before the torrent of popular indignation submerged the 


throne and his family. He would not hear their counsels; 


he seemed determined to add another confirmation to the pro- 
verb of the ancients: Whom the gods wish to destroy, they 
first make mad. 

The Consulta di Statto was confined in Naples. The king 
resisted with all his ministers. The Prince Campo Franco 
insisted on a change of policy as the only means of restoring 
tranquillity to the king; but the ministerial majority could 
not be induced by these persuasions, and the Consulto was 
dissolved, leaving things worse than before. In the council 
of ministers, however, which succeeded, Cavalier Santangelo, 
Minister of the Interior, spoke strongly of the moral condi- 
tion of the people, and the exigencies of the times. He des- 
cribed the difficult position of Austria, the unnatural policy 
of France, the preponderance of England in Portugal and 
Spain, her growing influence in Italy, and her well-known 
sympathy for Sicily ; the mighty moral power of the Pontiff, 
the difficulty of opposing him, the isolation of Naples, the 
execration which he would experience from the rest of the 
world, the progress of the Constitutionalists. He concluded 
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by showing the necessity of putting an end to the civil war, 
of conciliating the irritated public mind by granting rational 
reforms, not because the insurgents demanded them, but 
because the times called for them, and they ought to be 
granted. 

Such counsel came unexpectedly from Santangelo, and it 
was met by the sternest opposition. He formally replied by 
asking his dismission, declaring it was not the duty of a minis- 
ter to keep his place when he could discover no other means 
for preserving the crown of his king than those which had 
been rejected. The calm and firm persuasions of Santangelo 
had little effect on the ministry, and the council broke up, 
leaving the future to take care of itself—time was passing. 

The Calabrians, at least, knew how to use it ; they were in 
correspondence with their friends in Sicily, and already a 
programme was established for a general union of action. 
Among them were two English officers and one Prussian, 
experienced in military affairs ; here and there amongst their 
inhospitable forests they had transported pieces of artillery, 
and they had grown so strong that they were preparing to 
march on Naples. Ferdinand sent to Sicily for troops to 
defend his capital, but his Lieutenant refused to dispatch 
them, apprehending a terrible revolution every hour at 
Palermo. 

At this crisis the English Ambassador presented a com- 
mand to the Neapolitan Government, demanding the reason 
why the public burdens on the island of Sicily had been so 
enormously increased without a convocation of Parliament, 
since the pledge of Ferdinand I. had been guaranteed by 
England that no augmentation of burdens should take place 
without summoning a Parliament. The king received the 
command with great surprise, for he no longer recognised the 
conditions of the treaty of 1816, since the Sicilian Parliament, 
in violation of it, had been dissolved, and two Ministerial 
councils, called by him to advise their sovereign, had not had 
the courage to tell him that, so far as Sicily was concerned, he 
was but her Constitutional king—that the Sicilian Constitu- 
tion had been suppressed by an arbitrary act of the king, but 
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never abrogated. Ferdinand consulted the Austrian Cabinet, 
and replied to the English Ambassador that no weight could 
be given to his argument, since the Constitution of Sicily had 
been dissolved in due form by a royal decree. Therefore this 
had no other effect than to irritate the king, and inflame the 
severities of his goverment—a large number of persons of dis- 
tinction were arrested and thrown into the criminal dungeons 
of Naples; even a counsellor of State was subjected to insult- 
ing visits from the police, his only crime having been an 
attempt to save the throne of his master by counselling the 
only course that could possibly prevent a revolution. In the 
capital all confidence in the stability of the government had 
given way, and men held themselves in readiness for any 
event. 

The victorious bands of Calabria, now swollen into a revo- 
lutionary army, were animated by a growing enthusiasm, and 
they felt the completest confidence in their leaders. While 
the Italian flag with the Roman eagle was floating from four 
communes of the Sannio, Romeo invited Generals Stattella 
and Annunziante to a parley. They were not in a condition 
to refuse it. Romeo proposed a termination of hostilities, if 
the King would decree a general amnesty, and change his 
ministry. This proposal, however, was not accepted, and the 
hostilities continued. 

The English fleet on the coast of Portugal was ordered to 
the seas of Italy. It arrived, but the infatuated king woukd 
hear no counsels but those which soothed his passions by 
gratifying the savage wilfulness of his nature. 

The Pope, who had seen his autograph letter treated with 
contempt by Ferdinand, sent Cardinal Ferretti to Naples to 
inspire sentiments of humanity in the mind of the King. The 
eloquence of the Cardinal, and the paternal authority of the 
Head of the Church were of no avail. “First,” said Ferdinand, 
“ T will conquer and punish, and then I will talk about reforms 
at times and in ways I think best.” Such was the answer of 
the young Caligula to the affectionate and sage counsels of 
the venerable Pontiff of Rome. True, Rome was divided 
against herself—many of the highest of the clergy in Naples 
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and of the nobles hated Pius and opposed his reforms. In 
the company of many persons of rank Cardinal Pignatelli 
declared that he had already shown what he thought of 
Mastai, for, in the conclave he had voted for Lambruschini. 
In Messina the cause of the patriots was less fortunate, and 
cruelties more ferocious than were known in the darkest hour 
of the reign of terror were perpetrated under the atrocious 
Landi. Every day his proclamations appeared, and they filled 
Europeans with horror. All persons having arms of any 
description were, within twenty-four hours, to present them in 
the public piazza, or die without trial. A list of suspected 
persons was drawn up, and affixed in Messina, and every 
person therein named, who had not surrendered himself, had a 
price set on his head. ‘The killer shall have three hundred 
dueats for every one he kills, and one thousand ducats for 
every one he delivers alive.” Multitudes of innocent persons 
had fled or concealed themselves—every moment they 
; 
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awaited death. The calmness of annihilation brooded over 








the devoted city. 

In the meantime Romeo had been exasperated by the loss 
of his son in his last battle, but he had avenged him on the 
spot by running his rapier through the heart of the murderer 
of his boy. Fearing that the patriots had betrayed the cause 
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t in Messina, he sent them the following proclamation :—“ It 
; before the 20th of October you do not put yourselves in armed 
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aiefence for the cause which I have till now defended, the 
cause of Italy, of religion which requires humanity and not 
murder, the cause of its head, Pius LX., I will present to the 
Neapolitan Government a list of the leaders already compro- 
mised, and I will abandon myself to my fate.” 

The patriots of Messina replied :—“ Fear nothing—we are 
neither sleeping nor dead. When the day comes you will 
see whether we are poltrons or heroes.” The sympathies of 
Europe were with the Sicilians. They sent up no shout of 
revolt—no cry of a Republic—they only required their Con- 
stitution of 1812—they were not rebels—the King had recog- 
nised that Constitution of his own free will, and sanctified it 
with his oath when, driven by the arms of Napoleon on the 
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continent, he had taken refuge among the Sicilians. Thirty- 
four kings had recognised it—the treaty of Vienna had not 
abolished it—it had been guaranteed by England. This 
latter fact is of some importance when men make up their 
judgment on the affairs of the two Sicilies, for had England 
redeemed her pledge she would have compelled the King of 
Naples to respect the treaty with Sicily, whose integrity she 
had guaranteed. 

Landi’s premium had been offered and heard by half a 
million of people ; but there was not a man among them that 
betrayed his neighbor, and yet there was scarcity, and 
poverty, and suffering. Three hundred ducats for a single 
shot, and a thousand ducats for a single uttered word! Let 
the fact be known from Siberia with its exiles, to Patagonia 
with its cannibals—there was not found a man to fire that 
single shot, nor make that single poignard thrust, nor pro- 
nounce that single word, in all the island of Sicily. Who 
then will call the Italians a nation of traitors ¢ 

Our table is loaded with the bloody, records of Landi’s alter 
ego government, and many a tortured victim looks up to us 
for defence—for the revenge of history. Patience and 
pardon, brothers, for we cannot speak for all. We cannot 


single out all the individual notes of woe that blend their 


sighs in this mournful chorus that smites our ears when we 
turn our eyes from the windows across the blue waters that 
roll between us and thy sacred ashes. 

Let Sciva speak—one of your slaughtered compatriots. 
The day of his execution, he received, in prison, a visit from 
a father confessor, sent as Landi’s spy [but Sciva did not know 
it]. ‘‘I come,” said the tiger in lamb’s clothing, “to assist thy 
soul, my son, in its solemn transit to the world of spirits.” 
Sciva heard his words and listened calmly to his demand, 
that he should make revelations of his designs and accomplices. 
I cannot describe the look of unutterable scorn which the 
condemned man cast on the dark-souled priest at an offer of 
absolution on such terms! At nine in the morning the patriot 
was led to execution, followed by the same priest imploring 
him piously to save his life. “ Why wilt thou die?” 
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“ Wilt thou not at least hear my words, and thou may’st save 
thy life?” Sciva’s soul was firm—the crowd heard the 
result—they rushed to the dwelling of Sciva’s aged father, 
staggering under the load of Sciva’s dying and heroic bless- 
ing to his sire. In the meantime Sciva had been conducted 
back to prison, and another and a worthy minister of God, 
who knew he must soon die, endeavored to administer to the 
condemned the last consolations of a religion which shall yet 
outlive all hypocrisy. Sciva knew then the cruel treachery 
that Landi had attempted. He unfolded his soul to the 
pious man who was trying to intercede for him with God. 
But the spy priest overheard all the conversation ; and when 
the confessor left the dungeon, the spy snatched from his 
hand a declaration which Sciva had made—his dying words 
of encouragement to his Italian brothers—kicked the man of 
God from the prison, threatened him with the wrath of Landi, 
and hurried away with the stolen declaration to the alter ego, 
who, in a transport of rage, ordered Sciva to be led out to 
instant death. That same hour this Christian Leonidas re- 
ceived six musket balls in his heart! but his name will live 
in the Pantheon of Italian history. 

The Council of State was again summoned October 13th. 
Santangelo had not obtained the consent of the king to 
resign, and he proposed some change in the ministry and 
form of administration in Sicily. There was nothing radical 
in these reforms, but the king would not listen to concessions 
—he would not even change forms. Again the Council 
broke up, leaving the future once more to take care of 
itself. 

It may be supposed that the Reign of Terror had already 
reached its last stage of horror; it had not; new atrocities 
were invented. In Messina a man was executed on a charge 
of having fired on a soldier from a window. The charge was 
proved false by the soldier himself, but the innocent man 
was already dead, and had been cast into the pit of the 
executed. The family asked for his body. It was given up 
on condition they paid ten thousand ducats for it. They did. 
The brother of the leader Romeo, being taken and killed, 
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his nephew, captured and conducted on foot, was forced 
to carry in his hands the bleediag head of his uncle to Reg- 
gio, where he too was Usheaded, invoking, with his last 
sigh, the names of Pius [X. and his beloved Italy. Young 
Pietro Mazzoni, who had obtained a pledge of security for 
his person, and delivered himself up to Annunziante, was 
immediately put to death. This young man was betrothed 
to a fair peasant girl, and beloved throughout the country. 


But a few days before, too, he had pardoned the Sub-Inten- 


dent of the district, who had fallen into his hands—a man 
who had on his knees prayed to him for mercy in the name 
of the souls of the Bandiera martyrs. 

What strange lights and shades were seen in these months 
in Italy! While the agents of Ferdinand were eclipsing 
Tiberias and Caligula, and inventing new modes of torture to 
inflame the ignominy which might still more embitter, the 
death of the innocent, capital punishment had been abolished 
in Lueea: while by the side of the orange gardens of Reggio, 
rows of hanged men were swinging from the halters, the 
gardens of Lucca were illuminated by the fire which destroyed 
the guillotine. In Sicily the commissioners of Ferdinand 
were rivalling each other in the race of hangmen, while in 
Tuscany that black name was blotted from the vocabulary of 
justice. 

The official journals of Naples covered the affairs of Cala- 
bria and Sicily with the veil of falsehood or silence. It 
declared that all the communes sent to the king addresses to 
make known the general contentment, but these attempts to 
deceive Europe were futile. These addresses were got up 
by the Intendants, and signed only by the police spies and 
officers of Ferdinand. The Debats and the Portfeuill of 
France came with their aid to the lying work, and thus made 
another tribute to the mountain of crime and infamy which, 
in its fall, was to crush the last vestige of the Bourbons of 
France. But the conspiracy of Louis Philippe and his philo- 
sophical minister against the hopes of Europe, seemed to have 
raised even the indignation of Heaven, and the toreh which 


was to communicate the exploding fire to the throne of the 
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aged monarch of the Boulevards was laid by an Almighty 
hand. Such astounding events as soon transpired in Paris, 
may, par excellence, be termed providential, since they are 
never forestalled by human calculation. 

In the Calabrias the arms of Rome were victorious—in Mes- 
sina there was the peace of death. A deputation of gentle- 
men of noble and official rank started for Naples to petition 
the King for an amnesty as the only means of calming the 
minds of the people already exasperated beyond conception. 

In Naples the agents of the government were attempting 
a schism in the church, by inflaming the monks, the nuns, the 
priests, and the lazaroni against Pius IX. They called him 
a Jacobin. Father Placido Bagari was believed to be a saint. 
He preached several hours a day in the church of Gest 
Vecchio, that “the King is master of our substance and our 
lives, and he who opposes even by his desires this power with 
which God invests kings, shall be by the Almighty eternally 
damned,” and of course the lazaroni shouted “ Death to Pius 
IX!” The King reiterated the same sentiments, and that name, 
which was at that time pronounced with veneration in every 
part of the earth, was uttered in the court of Ferdinand with 
smothered curses or unmasked sneers. Never at any period 
of the Lutheran Reformation, or since, have Protestants uttered 
more malignant and unmitigated curses upon a Pope of Rome 
than the Jesuits and tyrants of Catholic Italy now uttered on 
the head of the reforming Pius IX. 

Santangelo was in disgrace—he must gain the favor of his 
master. In another Council of Ministers he changed colors. 
“There must be no more mercy shown, Sire—severity, Sire ! 
severity !”—now it was time for the president of the council 
of ministers, Pietra Catella, to speak. He counselled reforms 
—the King would not yet. The president offered his resig- 
nation—it was refused. Pietra Catella resigned himself to 
his fate. He seems to have loved his country, and he saw no 
other hope for her but to await the crisis. He convoked no 
more councils. 

All the forees of the State were concentrated on the coasts 
of Calabria. Overwhelmed by numbers, Romeo’s brave bands 
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gave way. Their heroic leader fell into the hands of his foes 
—he was imprisoned—and reserved for tortures more cruel 
than a thousand deaths. The cause of tyranny was victorious 
for the moment—the official Gazette announced that thie in- 
surrection was extinguished. 

November came on, and the news reached Naples that 
Charles Albert, the most powerful Prince in Italy, had granted 
reforms to his people. He was a wiser man than Ferdinand, 
and was surrounded by wiser and better men. But his first 
reforms would have been unworthy of history, but for the cir- 
cumstances which gave them origin, and the events which soon 
followed. The Government Gazette in Naples sent up a shout 
of triumph—“ The reformer of Piedmont has not yet pro- 
claimed laws as liberal as these of our incomparable code for 
half a century”—and it was true, biting as the sarcasm was. 
The written laws of Naples were more liberal, but the ad- 
ministration of justice had little to do with the National code 

the arbitrary will of the King had extinguished all law but 
the law of caprice and blood. When the people asked for 
legality, they were answered with canister shot. LDesides, 
Naples was not Piedmont. In the latter country there was 
virtue and honesty and truth. In Naples corruption had 
pervaded the mass of society and had become a demonstra- 
tive art. In Piedmont the heart was sound—in Naples all 


was putridity. In Piedmont it was enough to reform—in 
Naples it was necessary to destroy. In Piedmont it was 


enough to change laws—in Naples it was necesssary to change 
persons, from the head of the ministry to the lowest turnkey 
of the dungeons. So the Gazette of the King passed off the 
first step of the straitened monarch with a boast—and the court 
passed it off with a joke. It soon put on appearances not so 
ridiculous. 

Messina was sleeping on the crater of another volcano. 
Landi opened the letters of the British Consul. Generally the 
agents of England are not to be trifled with. There was a 
formidable fleet in those seas, and on the demand of the 
British Admiral, Landi was recalled. That was a moment 
when England should have asserted her rights and vindicated 
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her honor. But the British ministry then in power had begun 
to reveal, what has since become apparent to all Christendom, 
that England no longer feels strong enough to fight, except 
among savages or Asiatics, who have none to avenge them. 
Most of the leaders of the bands of Calabria and Sicily were 
taken. Many of them had expiated the crime of Patriotims by 
dying for the country that gave them birth. The government 
of Ferdinand began to repose from its terrors’, and suspended 
in part the atrocities that had been perpetrated for so many 
months. But the subterranean fires were still burning—the 
explosion was nearer than anybody supposed. Louis Philippe 
loved his royal cousin, the Neapolitan Bourbon, and had pro- 
mised to send him a fleet. It was looked for with interest. 
In this respite of events, three facts attract our attention. 
A spy, who had plotted the death of a very brave and beloved 
Italian in Messina, was walking at half-past eight one morn- 
ing in the piazza of the city, when a masked man stepped up 
to him, and stabbed him in the bosom. He walked quietly 
away amongst the shouts of the people. Campobasso, one of 
the bloodiest agents of the police of Naples, was decorated 
by the king with the order of Francesco L, styled the Order 
of Civil Merit. His merit was that of tortures, treachery, 
and death. He had made more orphans than his less famous 
rivals. Landi had lost his alter ego—he was also decorated— 
had gone into the charmed circle of the Neapolitan nobility. In 
the public squares of the king, appeared the following order : 
“ He who delivers up Gen. Landi alive shall have one carleno 
[five cents]—dead, five granas [two cents]. Landi living was 
held at five sous—dead two.” He had reckoned a single 
Messinese head at three thousand florins. 
3ut the short-lived calm was passing away. The king 
began to fear some attempt on his life. He retired to his 
palace at Porticia, and shut himself up from the people. He 
rode to Naples, was guarded by mounted gendarmes, and his 
palace surrounded with guards. The king had grown pale 
of late, and had fallen into a habit, quite royal in all parts of 
Europe at that time, of not sleeping too well o’ nights. I 
started at his shadow—something that followed him with 
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greater certainty too—his own thoughts. It is said he began 
to feel remorse. He even spared the lives of some of the 
leaders of the late attempts, and favored them with an eter- 
nity of dungeon sufferings, instead of that single, brief, paltry 
pain, that even the brave feel in parting with life, and that 
the coward can suffer but once. He even made various 
changes in the administration of state and lower offices of the 
provinces, and he called them reforms. 


(To be continued.) 


DIFFERENCE BETWEEN GENIUS AND TALENT 
IN FIGURE-PAINTING. 


BY AN ARTIST. 


a, RE-PAINTING may be defined as the Art of repre- 


senting, in form and color, by drawing, the human face 
and person, according to a genuine and elevated expression, 
of a moral and mental character, conceived in the mind of 
the artist as justly belonging to the subject, and so executed 
as to excite in the intelligent beholder similar feelings to 
those of the artist when he conceived it. 

In this definition (applying not to the mere drawing of 
figures, but to this as a branch of the Fine Arts, according to 
the just sense of that term), there are several distinct things 
to be carefully kept in view. 

I. There must be an apprehension of the mental state, 
which is the ground work of the expression. The artist must 
so discipline his mind, as to participate in the feelings sup- 
posed to actuate the subject of the painting, because such 
feelings are the cause of the expression, and the artist cannot 
attain the effect except through the cause. There will, of 
course, be a-difference in the degree of the personation, in 
the case of the more simple feelings, and in the case of those 
which may be termed the heroic, that is, those of great his- 
torical or poetical characters, embracing profound thought 
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or emotion, with perhaps complicated relations of action, or 
otherwise. But for every case, there will be found, in the 
true artist, the faculty of adopting the mood of the character 
to be depicted, so far as this has the effect of producing 
expression, and of realizing it to his mind with adequate 
earnestness and vigor. 

What has been stated is not peculiar to the painter, but 
should be the common accomplishment of the intelligent. 
It is to be acquired and perfected only by the internal disci- 
pline of the mind, as a part of its education. But for this 
there are many helps, provided they be used strictly as 
helps, and not as substitutes. The example of the greatest 
painters show, that the Holy Scriptures not only furnish the 
highest class of subjects, but (and this is the point pertinent 
to what is in hand) guide to the elevated spirit of action or 
suffering, without which, as a basis, the Fine Arts lose their 
chief end and true value. The careful study of the higher 
class of poets is important, because it accustoms the mind to 
contemplate subjects, not in their confined and naked litera- 
lity, but according to an ideal or universal character, which 
is the charm of a genuine work of art. It need hardly be 
added, that vigilant observation only can provide the indis- 
pensable raw material in the ways of man, without which 
study and reflection would be in vain. 

Il. To come nearer the proper domain of the artist,—the 
consciousness of genuine and elevated emotions suitable to 
the chosen subject, is not enough ; this must be accompanied 
by the conception of their embodiment in expression by fea- 
ture or gesture. The artist must be a hearty believer in 
symbolism. He must know,—not as a mere theory, but 
vividly, and almost instinctively,—the power of the human 
face and form to signify externally what is felt within. He 
will be enthusiastic in discovering the symbols in expression, 
which correspond with feelings, and appreciate with nicety 
the modes and degrees in which the variety of internal 
moods thus indicate themselves; and he will discriminate 
what is not capable of such expression at all. He will habi- 
tually, in imagination, project mental conceptions of emo- 
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tions and sentiments into their bodily correspondences, and, 
in the mind’s eye, see them conjoined, as one, in the execu- 
tion of the act of the soul. Examples show us to what an 
amazing perfection of delicacy this power may be attained, 
when the natural capacity for it is carefully cultivated. 

III. What has been remarked are merely the discipline 
and the conceptions of the mind. If nothing more were pos- 
sessed, a critic might be formed, but not a painter. There 
must, besides, be the power of transferring to the canvas, the 
image arrived at mentally in the way above set forth. The 
execution, I believe, never comes up to the idea of the artist, 
and yet it must correspond to it in some adequate measure. 
Then the artist will see his idea in his painting, and the ob- 
server will be led to supply it. Hence, there should not be 
an over-finish in a painting; this is a sign of weakness, as it 
withdraws attention from the idea, and substitutes the pleas- 
ing of the eye for the activity of the soul. The artist must 
never forget, that the chief merit of a painting lies, not in 
what it reflects, but in what it means. 

The object of the artist, as already observed, should be to 
paint, not on the level of literal, ordinary life,—which would 
be mere photography,—but according to an ideal or univer- 
sal expression, such as the figures might and ought to pos- 
sess, if actuated by the loftiest spirit of the characters they 
represent, or of the situations they fill. This ideal, or univer- 
sal, is neither easily described nor easily attained. It must 
not be confounded with misty obscurity, or with inflated pre- 
tension. It does not exclude individuality ; on the contrary, 
the want of this (and well marked too), would be a great de- 
fect ; but the individuality must be such, as not to belie thre 
generic character of the expression, as embracing a class, or 
its elevation, or raised quite above the common-place. It is 
the same guality as that which distinguishes true poetry 
from prose. How different is the character of the elevated 
parts of Shakespeare and Milton from even the best prose 
composition ; and yet how solid, how tranquil, how definite 
and lucid, as well as high-toned and lofty, their flow and 
comprehensiveness of thought, not less than of words! The 
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kind of expression in question is connected with a faculty 
which the soul possesses of contemplating and of represent- 
ing the qualities, and the unity of being, according to a 
higher and more spiritual measure, than is experienced, or 
would be suitable for us, on the level of the common earthly 
life. All men are more or less conscious of having such an 
Ideal in their souls. This Ideal does not extinguish, but 
should ever illuminate, the particular example. While most 
men have only a transient impression of it, it should be habi- 
tually present to the mind of the artist, as the perfect stand- 
ard, which his work indeed does not represent, for this is 
impossible, but which perfection it is constantly to suggest. 
How is this style to be attained by the artist? There is no 
other answer to this question, than that, in his work, he 
should himself be under the influence which he tries to con- 
fer on his subject. The means to produce the desired effect 
are in his power, if he only relies on the truth of his convic- 
tions. So united is our nature, in all its powers, that the 
capable and well-instructed hand will, under this influence, 
depict forms, capable of expressing, and of suggesting to the 
intelligent observer, in all their delicacy, the very intellec- 
tual and passional experiences present to the mind which 
guides it. 

IV. There are many preliminary and indispensable though 
subordinate matters connected with finished excellence in the 
art of Figure-painting, on which I will not now dwell,—such 
as the mechanical rules of drawing and perspective, the prin- 
ciples of Anatomy, bearing an external form and action, those 
of grouping, the laws of color, the due use of examples by 
acknowledged masters, and such like. 

The principles above set forth furnish the means for judg- 
ing what is a work of genius in Figure-painting and what is 
a work of mere talent. 

There are, we have seen, three fundamental requisites; 1, 
the conception in the Artist’s mind, in an elevated form, of a 
genuine human character, under a true emotion, or other men- 
tal action; 2, his conception of the embodiment of this in just 
expression and gesture; and 3, the transfer of the idea thus 
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obtained to the canvas, under the impulse of the same mental 
energy that gave birth to it. I purposely keep the first two 
apart, because the duality of the mental act is apt to be over- 
looked, and one of them surreptiously made to stand for both ; 
which leads to these results,—that the first, without the second, 
produces an abortion, and that the second, without the first, 
leads to a melo-dramatice aping of effect, without substance. 
A painting possessed of all the requisites described, is a work 
of genius. It may represent a character of the simplest kind, 
such as, Peele’s “ Little Reed-player,” in the Exhibition of 
1857, a compound of innocent simplicity, with wrapt intelli- 
gence,—and it will arouse the mind, and seem to shed a very 
light all around it; or it may represent a complicated histo- 
rical scene, with characters and incidents of the highest dig- 
nity; and yet, though in the latter case, the interest will be 
more elevated, and a superior ability acknowledged, the mind, 
in both cases, will be affected in modes not generally different. 
The Artist having, in both alike, painted after a living model 
conceived in his own mind, his work will transmit to the ob- 
server the consciousness of the living image which suggested 
it. One of Sir Joshua Reynolds’ master-pieces was a Straw- 
berry-Girl. 

On the other hand, a painting not originating in some con- 
siderable amount of mental activity, as before expressed, may 
be a work of talent, and even of research and learning, but 
whatever other merits it may have it cannot be a work of 
genius. It may be possessed, in a high degree, of all the 
qualities connected with the fourth of the foregoing general 
heads,—a good design, accurate drawing, and all the requisites 
of beauty in form, contour, and colour, but let the painter 
have derived them only from imitation, in the absence of a 
living portraiture in his mind, as the prototype of his work, 
ard the result, as regards genial expression, will have no more 
life than the same from which he took it. From this cause, 
a painting in the Exhibition of 1857, entitled, ‘‘The Forget- 
me-not,” though represented with every material element of 
youth and beauty, and exquisitely finished, was as void of 
soul, as the little flowers which the lady held in her hand; 
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forming in this respect a striking and instructive contrast with 
the “ Little Reed-player.” The ambitious painting, represent- 
ing “Shakespeare’s Ladies,” had much of the same fault. 

Intermediate between these two styles of true Art, and of 
its imitation, there is that of the representation of natural ex- 
pression from real life, not commonplace, but characteristic, 
yet without ideality. This is a style, which is not uncommon, 
and which has solid merit of its own. It was well-exampled 
in the painting in the Exhibition of 1857, entitled “Time 
Lags,” in which, in particular, the old- man’s expression and 
whole figure were admirable. And yet one could not fail to 
remark the general difference between the style of this pic- 
ture, and of the pictures in equally familiar life of Hogarth 
and Wilkie, notwithstanding the tendency in the former to 
caricature. It is important, that this style should be carefully 
studied by the young Artist, as the stepping stone to the high- 
est, for this can be successfully reached, only from the basis 
of exact and literal nature. The drawing of those Artists, who 
do not rise beyond this style, has usually a lumpish, unintelli- 
gent character, arising from the want of elevation in their 
thoughts.* 

It will be readily seen, from the above explanation, that the 
onward progress of a painter of genius can be arrested only by 
the decay of his powers; because his work, and its objects are 
both infinite. It is a continued education of his soul. The 
progress of a painter of mere talent is confined within com- 
paratively narrow limits, and may be terminated by an early 
maturity of powers. 

Let it be kept in view, that the field of excellence in paint- 
ing is very ample, and that while absolute perfection, in the 
highest style, is nowhere to be found, adequate proficiency 
in the use of all the necessary qualities is within the reach of 


* The two pictures of Mrs. Lilly Spencer in the Exhibition of 1858, are in this 
style, with little Ideality, and with vulgar, overdone literality. Yet she con- 
ceives the characters with much power, and carries to excess both the good and 
the bad qualities adverted to. The little girl in “ Fi, Fo, Fum” whose expres- 
sion is complicated and of much nicety, appears to me executed with equal 


delicacy and effect, 
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every one, whose natural powers warrant his pursuing the 
practice of this art; nothing, scarcely, is denied to labor and 
diligence. 

Let me conclude with a single word of caution. There is, 
[ believe, nothing detrimental to the principles of religion and 
virtue, in the pursuit of the art of painting, provided the 
mind is rightly disciplined. But if otherwise, there is a 
seductive power in the subject, which may lead to the sub- 
stitution of the sentiment of taste, and of the ideas of material 
grandeur and beauty, for the searching and purifying truth 
of Christianity, and which may thus insinuate a subtle Syba- 
ritism into its votaries. Something of this kind is painfully 
perceptible in Willis’s tale of “ Paul Fane ;” and a similar 
spirit appears in some of the lighter parts of modern English 
literature, such as Mrs. Browning’s “ Aurora Leigh.” 

Art and literature should be the medium for elevating the 
thoughts and refining the mind, and any practice adopted in 
either that has the opposite effect on human character, 
should not receive the least encouragement from any quarter. 


A SALMAGUNDL 


BY OOLONEL EIDOLON, 


HAVE been a politician, have been a candidate for 
office, and have been defeated in the nominating conven- 
tion. That is the result, in a nut-shell, of several years of 
figuring, several months of campaigning, and the expenditure 
of a considerable sum of money. Nevertheless, | believe I 
have been benefited to the full extent of the labor performed, 
the time spent, and the money paid. So, although still a pri- 
15 
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vate individual, there is not much room for complaint. My 
reflections while traversing the district, have been to my 
spiritual, temporal, and pecuniary advantage; but I must 
confess that I never felt meaner than when travelling through 
the country electioneering,—that is, drinking bad whiskey 
with my political friends and foes, and soliciting their votes. 
I thought then, whatever might be the state of the polls, I 
would never again in that way offend my moral sense, or 
degrade my personal dignity. 

The office was one whose duties I could have performed 
with credit, and although sufficiently mortified, I took my 
defeat philosophically enough. I did not get mad and quar- 
rel with my party ;—I did not call the men who had favored 
the pretensions of my opponent, hard names, and breathe 
vengeance against them. The duties devolving upon me I 
quietly, calmly, determinedly fulfilled. No man heard the 
voice of my complaining in the streets; and no man has since 
heard me asking for a vote for myself. It is several years 
since; so far I have stuck to my resolution ; but whether my 


political life is indeed ended, or whether I am just laying 
back and gathering strength for a fresh and more vigorous 
start, [am not able to determine. Iam still a young man; 
I know that I have some ability, and I doubt not my country 


will yet need my services. 

That is the song Hope sings to us all. May I never, how- 
ever, be so bitten with the mania for office as to be unable to 
sit down contentedly with my family and enjoy that domestic 
life, for which I feel that I am peculiarly fitted. Whenever 
[ place my own personal chief good and happiness in office- 
seeking and office-holding, may I suffer a most overwhelming 
defeat. 

I love that green lane where so oft I have met, 
In the soft witching hour of the autumn’s dim gloaming ; 
The maid of the west with her ringlets of jet, 

When with hand clasped in hand, by the rill we went roaming ; 
When each tone of her voice made my fond heart rejoice, 
And I ardently wished that I might be her choice ; 

On that guileless bosom my fevered head rest, 

And clasp in my arms the fair Maid of the West. 
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Oh! sweet is the memory of moments of bliss, 
And I ne’er shall forget that bright eve in November ; 
Each subsequent year still reverts me to this, 
Which e’en the dear maid that I love will remember ; 
"Neath a star-lighted sky, I gazed deep in her eye, 
And she answered my look with a smile and a sigh ; 
Bright, beautiful, good, kindest, dearest, and best ; 
Oh! there’s none can compare with the Maid of the West. 


Say, who can forget the first symptoms of love, 

The blood rushing quick, and the heart fiercely beating ; 
Say, who has not felt beauty’s power to move, 

And the feelings tumultuous at young lovers meeting ; 
When with hand clasped in hand, in silence they stand, 
More eloquent far than all speech can command ; 

The first kiss of love—when she sinks on his breast, 

And he claims as his own the fair Maid of the West. 

Fame, or money, or both, is the great end and aim of 
authorship. Writing books, which bring neither, is poor 
business. Should like very much to be the author of four or 
five good books, such as would be read at all times, and in all 
places; such as would be found in the library of every 
reading man. Do not think that big books are the kind that 
are usually read. One of ordinary size is more easily ma- 
naged and more speedily dispatched, and withal does not 
look half so formidable. It is something of an undertaking to 


attack a ponderous looking volume. It is my ambition to 


write a book that shall be learned on the subject treated of, 
that shall not frighten anybody by reason of its great size ; 
that shall be attractive in matter and manner, and written 
plainly, concisely, and classically. 


I’ve trod the slippery path of fame, 
I’ve burn’d at honor’s story ; 
I’ve sought to win myself a name, 
In battie-fields of glory ; 
Where bright the bristling bayonets rose, 
And blood flowed free, 
I fiercely have encountered foes, 
For thee, for thee. 


Danger and Death full oft I’ve dared, 
Have seen the cannon flashing, 
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Have rushed with arm for combat bared, 
Where sabres bright were clashing ; 
And sunk to rest when day had fled, 
Beneath a tree; 
And when in sweet oblivion dead, 
Have dreamed of thee. 


How blest the visions! Hope was then 
In each night dream she made me ; 
But they can never come again, 
The syren has betrayed me. 
Hopeless I wish that thou wert mine, 
Say—wilt thou be? 
For all my fondest wishes twine 
Round thee, round thee ! 


With what frightful rapidity the years seem to succeed 
each other, especially as we grow older. Will nothing retard 
them—nothing stay their flight? How often do men say: 
‘“‘ Oh, if youth knew its advantages and estimated them pro- 
perly, how great would be their improvement!” But in 
answer, may we not say: “If age only knew and rightly 
appreciated the advantages still left to it, how great would be 
the progress of all mankind?’ Men foolishly mourn over 
time lost or mis-spent, while at the same moment they are 
criminally negligent in the misuse they make of what is still 
left to them. They look back with regret, and forward with- 
out hope ; forgetting that the present moment only is really 
theirs. If they could resolve and act upon the resolution to 
do now what properly remains to be done, what incalculable 
good might still be accomplished ! 

They ask me if I do not fear 
Some one will steal thy heart, 
Some one who loves not half so dear, 
But loves with more of art ? 
They ask me if I still believe 
Thy bosom beats for me ; 


They ask if maidens ne’er deceive, 
And what should hinder thee ? 


I smile when thus they question me, 
Thongh all their wit combine; 
I know I gave my heart to thee, 
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And that thou gav’st me thine. 

We love but once! and though we part 
From all we hold most dear; 

Believe me, still in age, the heart 
The loved one will revere! 


A gentleman, yet a young man, who a few years ago was 
among the first in social standing, in the town where he lived, 
has lately been brought home to his friends in a most dsplo- 
rable condition. He married a most amiable woman, and as 
he was in good business, no young persons seemed better 
fitted for, nor more likely to enjoy a long and prosperous life. 

But a habit unconsciously contracted by the husband, soon 
began to impair his business, to unsettle his purposes, to 
injure his credit, and finally to bloat his person. At the 
request of his friends, he left his native village,—they sup- 
posed he had yet left sufficient firmness of mind to resist the 
cravings of appetite; although not enough to resist the seduc- 
tions of his drinking and convivial friends. For many 
months there were, or seemed to be, hopes of his reforma- 
tion, but they proved to be a delusion. He went from bad to 
worse, until his brothers-in-law came and took to their own 
home his wife and children to protect them from his bru- 
tality and negligence. 

His shop had not received his attention for a long time, 
and now he abandoned himself without stint, to all sorts of 
debauchery, making the commercial metropolis of the State 
the scene of his exploits. 

Reveling there for months in drunkenness and licentious- 
ness, he finally found himself without money, without home, 
without friends, almost naked, thrust into the street, starving, 
and aftlicted with the horrible mania a potu. He was taken 
to the alms-house and search made for his friends. They 
were found. He is now at home, the wreck of his former 
self. All his hopes blasted—all his plans frustrated—all his 
prospects of happiness gone—his wife broken hearted—his 


children worse than fatherless—a disgrace to his friends, to 


his family, to himself, to human nature. Pause, reflect, 


return. 
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It is astonishing what a spirit of persecution is rife in 
almost every community. In polities, in morals, in religion, 
society, becoming at once monomaniac, seeks to rule each 
individual member. Religious denominations and moral 
societies are the most persecuting bodies in the world. The 
mind of man having been for a considerable time engrossed 
by one topic, is very apt to become contracted, and unable 
to reason liberally or philosophically in relation to the action 
of the mind of another person. Assuming to itself infallibi- 
lity upon that point, no man who differs, is to have a mo- 
ments consideration. He who, thereafter, thinks for himself, 


is to be ostracised—society cannot bear the presence of a fair 
minded and liberal man—his life is a continual rebuke to the 
passions and bias of its general mind. It will be several 


years yet, judging by late occurrences, before people gene- 
rally, will be able to discuss, and listen to the discussion of 
abstract principles, upon the broad foundation of equal rights 
when the logical conclusion of the arguments must be in the 
teeth of their preconceived notions and prejudices. Neither 
the common schools, nor the liberal principles of our repub- 
lican form of government, nor the enlightenment of Christi- 
anity have as yet driven bigotry and intolerance from our 
midst. Will they ever? Yea, is the child of our hope—nay 
of our fear. 
‘Tis midnight hour—the world in sleep 
Is gently borne through empty space, 
Whilst I a restless vigil keep, 
Still haunted by thy face. 
But, Dear one, rest and dream that we 
Are arm in arm in yonder grove, 
Whilst I am whispering low to thee, 
My simple tale of love. 
‘Tis midnight hour—an angel guard 
Is watching o’er thy chaste repose ; 
Oh! make that right my dear reward, 
That care on me impose. 
Rest, Dear one, rest—and dream that we 
Are arm in arm in yonder grove, - 
Whilst I am whispering low to thee, 
My simple tale of love. 
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‘Tis midnight hour—but when the beams 
Of morning ope the eye of day, 
Remember, in thy early dreams, 
The burthen of this lay. 
Sleep, Dear one, sleep—and dream that we 
Are arm in arm in yonder grove, 
Whilst I am whispering low to thee, 
My simple tale of love. 


The great secret of doing much business is order, system, 
and regularity in its transaction. Knowledge is acquired by 
a well regulated course of study, and it must be well digested, 
to be thoroughly useful. A man becomes great by degrees, 
and that more certainly, by completely mastering one branch 


of learning, before attacking a second. When your curiosity 


is awakened to inform yourself upon any point, sieze the mo- 
ment gladly ; and let neither patience nor perseverence flag, 
until you are entirely master of the subject; for if you let 
that moment pass, it may never return, and you may die in 
ignorance of a subject, which, if mastered, might have 
opened to you a glorious and honorable career. If you en- 
gage in a profession, be untiring in its acquisition. If you 
fire at the moon, you may chance to rise o’er the mountain 
tops; but if you aim at the latter point, you may chance to 
fall in the sluggish lake at its foot. 
She sweetly sleeps— 
Beneath the cold damp earth, 
From whence all living had their birth, 
To where all living shall return, 


That vast majestio urn, 
She lies at rest. 


She sweetly sleeps— 
Much shall we miss her smile; 
The care her kindness could beguile, 
Will vanish at her bid no more; 
But why should we deplore? 
She lies at rest. 


She sweetly sleeps— 
The voice of song is still; 
The tones that wont to make us thrill 
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With ecstacy, live in our heart, 
And thence will never part; 
Though she is gone. 


She sweetly sleeps— 
And we shall hear her pour 
Her voice in earthly chant no more ; 
But in the sacred choir her song 
She ever shall prolong, 
She wakes above! 


Man is emphatically a social being, and it ought to be his 
pleasure, when he goes into society, and indeed in every line 
and walk of life, to appear as well, both in dress, person and 


manner, as is possible. He owes that, not only to himself 


and family, but to the social circle where he is admitted on 
terms of equality and friendship. We have no sympathy with 
that false pride, which delights in showing, by behavior as 
well as dress, its contempt of that good breeding, which 
makes a gentleman conform himself to the requirements of a 


just and discriminating taste. 


A MONODY. 


BY JOHN RUTLEDGE FITZ-HENRI. 


HE Beautiful in Thought, the Grand in Soul— 
The Standard-Bearers of the Great First Cause, Love, 
The procreant, universal God. 
Sublime they wander through a world of shade— 
Supremest glory beams in ev’ry eye— 
Proud hopes are throned on ev’ry godlike brow,— 
Outliving their despair, each holy one 
Doth seem like unto the refreshéd gold 
From out refining fires, and e’en but waits 
To gather breath for its long flight to God— 
For from their birth they fed on purer air, 
And their Great Father saw at morn and noon— 
And when the ev’ning fell, beside some grey 
Old tower, vine-clad and weird, inclosed round 
With visions bright they stood, sweetly secure— 
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Or where the crimson sea sighed sadly ’gainst 
Its dark grand shores—they marked the yellow moon 
Come out the wave, or counted one by one 
The coming silver stars in heaven, or head 
Thrown back, they prayed with streaming eyes of joy, 
Whilst ev’ry heart a beauteous altar was, 
From which divinest thoughts, like incense rare, 
Fore’er sent up their choicest breath of Love, 
Like white-robed angels flew to Him, where on 
His thousand thrones he sits, so bright alone. 
Living familiar with divinest things,— 
Dwelling in thoughts, and they in turn as ’twere, 
Within them taking up their bright abode,— 
Like harmless lightnings coursing through each breast. 
And yet they live without reward, unloved, 
Forlorn—unwept and pitiless they droop 
Or fall, the world regards them not, or casts 
Them forth to perish in the storm; yet still 
They die not—armed by Hope’s own hand they stand, 
Invincible beneath the mail of Love. 
Still hath the harsh world left its heartless touch 
Upon these glorious ones—its sole return 
To them for gifts of their sweet spotless lives. 
It clutched them once with its black hands of Hate, 
And now they shiver in its breath, or shrink 
Away affrighted from its brazen eyes. 
Despite the pomp of ev’ry lofty brow, 
Thou yet mayst mark the deep lines gravéd there :— 
The furrows of quick-coming thoughts, in vain 
That poured upon the weary brain and heart 
Their vials of unrest, and bade the eyes 
That would have slept, go sleep no more. 
Around each there a shad’wy ring is seen,— 
The traces of long-watching nights beneath 
The unauspicious stars of Destiny : 
A power that sank within ere it was said, 
lt moves,—and Love, sweet, young Love, on the brow 
Has hung his pall, like a pale banner there,— 
And calls the world that gaping stood unmoved 
Beside his birth, to note the fate of one 
Who would have hung the green earth by the gates 
Of God, making the universe one temple grand 
And every heart a shrine, yet they would not. 
Along the highways of the world they stand, 
Like landmarks to Eternity. Their sweet 
Lives shine like stars upon the outer walls 
Of heaven, to guide the wand’rer of the night 
To God who waits within. Beneath the flash 
Of the red sun, the body’s prison walls, 
So calm, and pure, each glittering soul looks forth, 
And on each breast, like plates of burnished gold, 
The rolling years of Fate daguerreotype 
Themselves, and onward pass for ever there, 
In endless panoramic views. Within 
Their hands they bear a golden cord—one end 
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Is lost in heaven, for, none has yet e’er found 
The place it doth begin on earth; but oft 
I’ve thought I saw, not one, but many thousand such 
Glitt’ring bright lines in the sunny air, 
Connecting earth with heaven. Each follows each, 
Bearing the golden burden up with tireless hands,— 
To them it is a bond of union and a guide, 
That none into the wilderness may stray 
To perish there; but ever onward move, 
With dewy eyes, and breathing lips of song, 
They draw their shining cordons round the world, 
And crosswise, back and forth for ever go, 
They weave o’er it their woof of fadeless gold. 

Yet Beauty hath a pomp and fame, than all 
Its visible shapes more glorious far,— 
The boasted work of human hands—than all 
The bright achievements of their power. Like God, 
Who is its gushing never ceasing fount, 
From whose warm breast it flows the channels through 
Of all the breathing world, it takes its home 
Apart within our souls, and though the world 
Along its footprints burn, and devotees 
At Nature’s shrines do pray it but to show 
Ev’n once for all their lives, its brow to them, 
That they may happy die, or go through all 
The earth secure from harm, for e’er to dream 
Sweet dreams,—favored and few are they to whom 
It doth vouchsafe a glance its form divine. 
For once ‘tis seen one never more can die 
But live within imperishable dreams 
Embalmed for e’er. In vain the weary hours 
Black and discolored from the midnight realms 
Of woe, the chalice bear again to him 
Of dews funereal caught its dark-browed clouds,— 
Or in compassion bind around tbe hot, 
Hot brow the poisoned fillet of old times, 
And shake him with the shadows of the tombs. 
But like one crazed he runs, with quiv’ring hands 
Clenched o’er his happy eyes, as if to shut 
For ever there the glorious vision in, 
He hides himself in grand old solitudes— 
Of mountains lone, or in dark castle keeps 
He buildeth up its azure walls on high, 
Invading e’en the white calm of Eternity, 
And rears above the wand’ring stars its sunset towers, 
Or feeds upon himself, and draws from out 
His templed breast, glory by glory there. 

A soft-eyed, beauteous alchemist of thoughts! 
With musie rich, the soul’s high heritage 
Of worlds it wins us up, guiding our falt’ring steps 
Beyond the graves, that yawning lie the earth 
Along, like waiting pitfalls, for their prey— 
It clothes us with a lover’s coat of thousand hues— 
Around our necks doth hang his amulet, 
And in our glowing hands his bright-eyed torch 
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Doth place, that we may paint anew on earth 
Again the olden pictures of the skies. 

The sculptor’s hand but struggle’s to shape forth 
The thought that lies extended there his soul 
Throughout, like some triumphal banner, rich 
With many a grand device and legend old,— 
Dilates his form beneath its breath,—his eyes, 
His lips, his brow, and cheeks,—like altar-lamps 
Of some cathedral old, that in the night 
Through many a gorgeous window high do stream, 
Shines forth the grand enraptured soul alone— 
He can but catch a drapery, a hue, 

A sleeping feature there,—straight way the world 
His work before fall down, and worship him 

In it. °Tis he alone who knows ’tis nought- 
How poor and low it is compared it’s bright 
Original. Still doth its incense breathe, 

And yet for e’er his love lives on supreme, 

And comes through all his hours a thing of joy, 
With eyes on fire for heaven :—So will a thought 
Rise like a star, and glance far out the night 

Of mind into, or, God-Creator like, 

Will build another world, but sinless, pure, 

And people it with beings as itself as bright. 

The unequal contest of the Real and Ideal,— 
A thing that moves a goading reason ’neath, 

Or tyrant will, whom want inspires, 

And red Ambition lights for whom alone, 

Its mountain torch along the opaque skies. 

His flinty eyes do no obeisance make, 

Unto the rose, and love and gentleness 

He spurneth from his path,—but delves for e’er 
Within the shrinking earth with hookéd hands. 
True as the steel magnetic to its pallid star, 

He verges right nor left, his black one thought 
E’er linked, the world him loathes, he journeys on, 
No God but reason knowing, fears no want 
But life, and vainly at his dark cold last, 

When out the glooms uprises there, the Grand 
Eternal of the Years, whose glorious brows 
With emanating lightnings flash, severe 

And bright the majesty his eyes convey— 
Save that this scintillating finger held 

Him fixed like palest marble there, he’d clasp 
With his hard hands the shining boon 

Of Love, to press it to his putrid breast. 

Created, or from all time born, she lives 
Faultiess and pure, the labyrinthine soul 
Within—a glory of refulgent thoughts 
Encircle her, sacred and grand. A beam, 

A ray, a breath of God divine, that breathes, 

And glows, and blushes like the rose. Soft are 
Her eyes, like twin sweet stars in heaven 

When blue the eve of night comes holy through— 
Gentle and low the music of her voice, 
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And e’er she singeth to her ear sweet hymns, 

Or proud and high in prophet dreams upraised. 
Within her hands an open scroll doth hold, 

And many a holy text and deathless thought 

In liquid fire is written there which e’er 

Her gentle eyes and od’rous breath convey. 
Eternal, sorrowless, she liveth on, 

And sees the harvest of her labor bloom,— 

And nod in glorious hope, the golden grain 

Of Love along the travel-roads of Life. 

Her’s is the bright electric chain of Pow’r, 

On which each heavenly inspiration comes,— 
*Tween man and man th’ indissoluble bond, 

Which struck, doth tremble on thro’ earth and time 
And space for e’er, and from each heart receives 
An impetus, and is whereby all men 

Do know they brothers are, and should be friends. 


The Great and Beautiful are God’s,— 
The Poet is his minister and theirs,— 
They take his eager hands, and thro’ the world 
Do fearless wander on, and e’er his lips 
Pour forth in glorious song. They make his bed 
Beneath protecting heavens, and the high God 
Hallows their bliss with His. From sunrise come, 
The mountains blue, like leaping rivers down, 
Their anthem-hymns of praise to Deity. 
Beauty and Power are Love, is God. 
It was by Him the silver lines were laid,— 
The blue empyrean spaces, telling o’er 
And o’er the yearning hours were markéd out,— 
The far-off fruitful worlds and all in them 
That breathe and glow, and blush with life’s bright flames— 
tip’ning into perfection’s pomp to fall 
Like mellow apples in the Autumn time 
Back to his holy hand, again to rise 
More beauteous far, in ev’ry gorgeous shape 
Of Love, winning their bright way thro’ the dust 
Of wrecked worlds in his breast immortal safe. 
He fills his Poet’s eyes with deepest joy, 
And thro’ the years rejoicing leads him on, 
Making each breath he draws a charm the world 
To guard him from. It is for him God works, 
And shows to him alone of Love, the mute 
Machinery. And hidden still He is, 
And secret moves to mortal sight, to him 
He stands for e’er revealed. He walks thro’ all 
His hours with him, and every wind doth bear 
Rich blessings by his Poet’s voice to all,— 
His silent and bright ways conducts him up; 
With him the highest heaven He ent’reth in, 
And on the skies’ blue walls He stands, points out 
Th’ expectant worlds o’er which He gives him bright 
Dominion—brother to the Sun him calls 
But glorious far, for he reveals His works 
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With thoughts brighter than sun e’er shone. His veil 
He lifts—to fire him with new raptures shows 

To him the glory of His face, and feeds him on 

Th’ effulgence of his beauteous eyes. 


The pyramidal Minds, whom ever still, 
As yet some brighter sunbeam wanders o’er 
The earth, dispelling envious clouds 
That love to gather round their sacred forms 
Reveals. They stand yet half in light. A pale 
Mysterious night envelopes still 
Some portion of each glorious shape. 
With one foot on receding shores, beyond 
A pallid wat’ry waste of foamless waves, 
Another on this world of ours, they stand, 
Absorbed in dreams, but such as those whom Heaven 
Doth love alone can dream,—their eyes, ah, sad 
And deep or wild with lightnings flash by turns, 
For ever gazing down abyssmal Time. 
Oft is the world called from itself away, 
Above the tomb, some hero of its race 
That holds, the last poor rites of woe to pay,— 
Who like an angel came and with it walked 
An eartbly life—yet wearing human shape 
And all its agonies of grief to feel— 
With steadfast eyes for ever fixed on heaven, 
His glowing lips in deep imaginings 
Of bliss poured forth,—it had no thought 
That he of such exalted soul could die, 
Like its dull earth could waste away beneath 
The pulseless breath of the destroying years. 
Still do they one by one lay calmly down 
For aye the mighty weapons of their war. 
Truth’s glittering sword, in bosom of some foe, 
A hydra-monster sheathed, remains undrawn, 
Away to rust thro’ all the years, leaving 
The unborn centuries without defence. 
The poet’s holy eyes grow dim, and round 
The aspirations of his soul black night 
Descends. The fingers on the lyre are cold 
And stiff, and jangling broken words and notes 
Come moaning past, like des’late wind-sobs through 
Some temple old—e’en when his heart would 
Gush it forth in its immortal streams, each bound 
O’erleap, and bearing down, as torrents there, 
Rash into Time like bright saints into Eternity. 
Or like a god, of heaven a time cast out,— 
Condemned his penal years on earth to spend, 
He watches all the tokens of the skies,— 
The signs and wonders of the circling years 
His anxious eyes untiring trace,—at last, 
When ‘neath the burden of the noon he bows, 
And proud hope almost fails, an angel comes, 
Heaven sent,—and when as straw before his hand 
The thrice-linked bonds he breaks, his exile o’er, 
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He knows, once more the skies’ parental courts 

To seek, A moment in the light he stands, 

His pinions plume,—and yet a moment breathes 
The sweet air in, his earthly trammels free,— 

Then like the sun, through startled winds he bursts, 
And quick as truth doth scale the highest heaven ; 
Yet ere he passes ever from the gaze, doth shake 

A rarest perfume from his rose-hued robes 

Of healing balm to all the world beneath. 


By roadside fountains they sit down,—at noon 

They seek the shelter of o’erarching trees,— 

They come to rest, but they remain to die. 

Majestical they gather round their proud 

Yet shrinking forms, the garniture of woe,— 

Whose ev'ry sombre fold conceals, by hands 

Malignant shot, a poisoned arrow there— 

With soul-lit eyes and haughty mein descend 

Unto rejoicing tombe. A mystery 

They breathed, and sought in vain a miracle 

T’ unfold. Within the circle of our thoughts 

They stood, like Love’s own star, when round his place 

Dark clouds are gathered—black, the world slept on— 

At rest it billion hearts, nor knew the doors 

Of bliss wide open were, that they might enter there. 
Like some new world they unexpected shone— 

For, yet the earth knows not its wealth—the mines 

Of Spirit Beauty in its breast do lie :— 

Like oases to all the world they stand— 

The shining footprints of the unseen God— 

The torches of Eternity along the waves— 

The souls who pine exhausted on its thousand paths, 

Whom yet, like prophets of old days, heaven feeds, 

And bears the fountain cup of Hope to parched lips. 

Like some sweet flower that blooms in lands unknown, 

And by a single kiss uncherished dies, 

So God doth like the autumn come, and back 

These offsprings of his bright divinity 

Doth gather to his bosom’s golden rest. 


The Great and Beautifnl are God’s, and they 
Return unto his hand as did the dove 
When the wide world beneath the deluge lay, 
No spot it o’er to rest their weary feet. 

“Tis thus that men are called to mourn for one, 
The first of all their race in love’s sweet power, Kane! 
Oh! thou hast mad. mankind thy slaves ! 

To thy triumphal car, the chainéd world 
Walks smiling on, and all of yet unborn 
Shall generations come—thy country’s feet 
Their tribute lay, and keepers e’en to sue, 
Within the portals of thy fanes to stand. 

Oh! could I sing a grand old poet song 
To thee, heroic martyr to prophetic sight ! 

And with the furthest heaven of thought, to call 
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Thy spirit back into its mourning world! 
And ’tis with trembling I approach thee now, 
With my poor voice a lover’s wreath to weave,— 
These humble poet garlands for that brow 
To twine, on which, of virtues that adorn 
Mankind, the loftiest, brightest sat, 
And sent the world their breathing spirits out, 
Calling with all their trumpet tones, Behold! 
Thine was no genius that in cloister cells 
Of earth alone should leave its transcript writ,— 
In grand old tomes, with damp grow grey—a food 
Luxurious for remorseless years—the pomp 
Of libraries, the boast of schools, and all 
The pageantry of mind unread—forgot 
In silenc e there, more pitiable far 
Than utte r death,—mould’ring away untouched, 
Save when the ghostly worm, like palest death, 
Comes back to gorge to black satiety, 
His yellow length with all of thought can die, 
As though thou had’st not been of that bright throng. 
Along the whirlwind’s path untended march’d— 
A brother to the storm—the lightning’s friend— 
Like some great god of ancient days thou stood’st, 
Alone, unscathed and beautiful amid 
The elemental war, and like a star 
Of peace, thy high brow shone, supreme and grand. 
Thou wert at once the humblest of thy race, 
And yet the noblest far—and unto thee 
By Love’s own hand was given his torch, that thou 
loft should’st bear, throughout all time, 
Its dewy radiance round the circling world. 
Beneath the burning sun of tropic lands, 
Where other men scarced are to venture forth, 
Thy proud eye roved,—in Nature’s wildest haunts 
Sweet friends thou mad’st—the hissing stream from rock 
To rock thou leaped’st—sat down and | sang amid 
Mysterious realms loud pean-hymns of joy, 
When other men have thought thee dead, and mourned 
For thee through all their hours. W here boiling earth 
In mountain cauldrons rose, e’en to their brim, 
And its red tongue leaped at thy very feet, 
Unmoved thou stood’st and gazed, in sweet dreams held. 
And in the silence of the Arctic snows, 
Beyond the confines of the natural earth, 
Where the all-seeing sun in all his path 
Could find thee not, in thy reat genius clad, 
Thy dauntiess bosom bare, a beacon proud, 
That near a dangerous rock pours its bright face, 
Alone thou stood’st, while from thine eyes Love’s rays 
Divinest shone, chasing the shadows back, 
Into the regions of the ancient Night. 


An eagle’s wing that broke just when its height 
Was won—a tuneless harp, when heart and soul 
Within the minstrel’s breast in heavenly concert move, 
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And the expectant and impatient lips 

Are oped in vain to pour the lofty strain ; 

The glorious form that fell—the flashing eye, 
Th’ embattled ranks along that led, then closed 
For e’er in apathetic night, when o’er 

The startled listening world, the waiting winds 
Caught up and bore to its remotest verge, 

The ery of Victory! A star that rose, 

And gathered glory from each circling hour, 
Till it had reached its high climateric 

Of joy—the zenith of the firmament— 

The glowing centre to revolving thought— 
The glitt’ring keystone of the arch Mind,— 

A moment shone, a moment o’er the world’s 
Flashed back its dewy light of Love, then fell 
In thousand sparkles down, for ever lost, 

Sank in unknowing everlasting Night. 


Yet Death before whom all the breathing world 
Grows pale, is too, a minister of Love, 
The great embalmer, and best friend of Life. 
Sweet is his breath,—than roses sweeter far 
Are the fair gifts he bears within his hands. 
The vile disguise of earth he tears away, 
And sets th’ eternal soul for ever free. 
Yet he hath claimed thee from us but in vain, 
Thy deeds were done, thy life’s bright sands 
Had one by one eternity into 
Gone ebbing down,—each there to rise like stars, 
In all its beauteous spaces burning o’er 
For e’er. Ay, thou hast died, and yet again 
Ten thousand mortal deaths upon thy soul 
Bound up, their agonies and woes had wreaked ; 
Or now the world that held thee in its breast, 
With crash of doom, be swept away, to fall 
For ever the eternal spaces down 
To sunless nothingness,—yet thou should’st soar 
Within the sun-burst of immortal time 
Embalmed. For, thou art now no longer ours, 
But art the God’s whom we adore, whose smile 
Is fame, whose love is an unending bliss. 
Yet we may weave these hero-w reaths for thee, 
And o’er thy mausoleum’s grandeur pour 
These tears of holiest joy, that thou at once 
Should’st claimed be from us as God’s and Time’s. 


New York, August 80, 1858, 








Cyrus W. Field. 
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(T\HE achievements of a day, generation, or age, when con- 
tributing to the rolling volume of human progress, or 
accelerating the tide of civilized destiny and international 
renown, may well be hailed with enthusiastic commemora- 
tion, and pondered with wondering awe. 
An enterprise has just been consummated, so profound in 
conception, grand in execution, and stupendous in its pro- 


















mised results to mankind, as to confound by its awful magni- 
tude the most daring imagination,.and baffle momentarily, 
like some miraculous phenomenon or supernatural symbol, the 
analysis and comprehension of the world. 

The marvellous conquests of science in the total subordina- 
tion of matter to mind, are not unknown or unrecorded in the 
annals of past invention and discovery. Our own country 
presents the most remarkable evidences of intellectual and 
scientific progression ; every page of American history is 
illumined by the great and magnificent deeds of her people, in 
the varied channels of human ingenuity and effort. But no 
event wrought in this land, or any other, of ancient or modern 
times, has so convulsed and electrifieé¢ the public mind and 
heart as the intelligence of the success of the Atlantic Tele- 


graph. Lightning responds to lightning, and everywhere, in 







all languages and every tongue, is heralded, beyond the rapi- 
dity of thought, the sublime tidings that man, under the 
benediction and inspiration of the Almighty, has finally 
mastered the sea. The spontaneous and mighty visible 
demonstrations it has evoked, but faintly characterize the 
deep, electric, and silent thrill it has sent through millions of 
hearts. This last and greatest triumph has signalized a new 
era—marked another epoch in the history of the world. The 
most formidable strongholds and barriers of Nature,—her 
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boundless prairies, wastes, wildernesses, mountains, and even 
the rugged indomitable surface of the sea had been laid 
under subjection to the philosophy of science, and made sub- 
servient to the necessities and pleasures of mankind; but 
that the hitherto unfathomable and mysterious deep, that 
immemorial monument of unfettered freedom and stern in- 
vincibility, should likewise be subdued—chained by bonds 
of mortal fabrication—and become the medium and highway 
instantaneous commmunication and converse between 


ot 
and distant nations, bringing (if measured by time) 


great 
strange and diverse races and clans in closer proximity 
and more intimate relation than can be maintained within 
the common precincts of domestic life, is a consummation as 
astounding as it is vast and incomprehensible. It has in- 
spired a universal and thorough revolution in the order and 
appointments of time ; the province of destiny has, as it 
were, been invaded, and its supernal decrees, observed with 
reverence and awe for uncounted ages, been suddenly re- 
pealed and overthrown. The lightning, that awful symbol of 
Divine majesty and mystic token of Omnipotent power, 
throngh numberless centuries of time, has now lost its terror, 
and succumbed passively to the magic wand of physical 
science, bearing on celestial wing with unerring certainty, in 
marvellous and immeasurable velocity over the arid plains of 
the desert, the loftiest steeps, barriers, and promontories of 
either Continent, and the hoary bed of the terrific uncon- 
querable sea, the imperial messages and edicts of humar 
pleasure and human will. 

The demonstrations of gratitude and welcome in honor and 
commemoration of this great and masterly achievement 
stand deservedly without- approximation or parallel in the 
records of scientific and civilized renown. 

And while the echoes of the thunder that has been 
awakened are yet reverberating throughout the habitable 
globe, it is fitting that the character and antecedents of the 
man, who, by the spontaneous acclamations of millions 
of his fellow-citizens and cotemporaries in this and other 


lands, has been rightly adjudged to be the leading agent 
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of this wonderful success should be presented to the 
world. 

It will be no disappointment to the people of progressive 
and untrammelled America, whose glory has been so largely 
enhanced by his deeds, to learn that Mr. Field’s advent upon 
the threshold and théatre of life was comparatively undis- 
tinguished by those prominent and marked characteristics 
which are commonly taken as premonitory of unusual future 
distinction and success. 

[t is not the first occasion, however, under our enlightened 
Republican institutions—which accord the most comprehen- 
sive and indefinite latitude to a legitimate and laudable am- 
bition, ever assuring to the meritorious the most welcome 
recoguition, and the richest and most lavish reward—wherein 
the name of America has been garnished with a new lustre, or 
her national greatness aggrandized in the unfailing resource 
and boundless, indomitable energy of her representative 
sons. 

Fertility of invention, with a vigorous power of execution, 
has ever been an invariable characteristic of the people of 
the United States; but at no period in our past history as a 
nation has this character been more brilliantly displayed 
than in the memorable and unprecedented enterprise, chiefly 
sustained and carried to a successful termination by the 
illustrious subject of the present article—Cyrus West Field. 

Mr. Field was born at the town of Stockbridge, in the 
commonwealth of Massachusetts, on the 30th of November, 
1819. His ancestors, both on the paternal and maternal 

side, belonged to the most eminent families in Great Britain, 
and were among the earliest and most distinguished pilgrims 
and colonists of Connecticut. Of the latter, or maternal 
branch, were the Dudleys, one of whom was among the 
earliest colonial governors of Connecticut. His father is the 
Reverend David D. Field, D.D., a native of East Guilford, 
Ct., and a graduate of Yale College. 

Dr. Field was first settled as a clergyman of the Congre- 
gational Church in Haddam, Ct., and afterwards in Stock- 
bridge, where he still resides, and where Cyrus was born. 
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Dr. Field had nine children—seven sons and two daughters. 
All the sons have, at different periods, occupied positions of 
distinguished honor and high responsibility. 

The elder brother, the Honorable David Dudley Field, we 
have known intimately for many years. He is a lawyer of 
eminent celebrity, a man of unsullied integrity and fame, and 
has achieved, through his superior ability and unremitting 
professional exertions, an ample fortune and a permanent 
place among the able and distinguished leaders at the Bar of 
this State. 

His profound and thorough erudition in the musty legal 
lore of the past—which, though invaluable to the prac- 
titioner, is seldom attained—has been forcibly displayed on 
frequent occasions of general and public import, and has 
marked him as a man of deep research and masterly -mind ; 
while of the present system of practice in operation in this 
State, which in 1848 superseded the former separate systems 
of Chancery and Common Law, he may be properly re- 
garded as the author and founder—it being a matter of 
public knowledge that the principal labor in the compilation 
and arrangement of the “ Code of Procedure” was devolved 
upon him. He now stands at the head of a Commission, 
associated with Wm. Curtis Noyes and Alexander W. Brad- 
ford, appointed by the Legislature of 1857 to codify and re- 
systematize the whole body of the law of the State, from the 
earliest inception of our jurisprudence to its present volumi 
nous and bewildering expansion. The compilation or digest 
is to be in three distinct divisions—political, civil, and penal, 
and may properly be regarded as a work of incommensurable 
magnitude, summoning to its execution the highest talent, 
and commanding the greatest industry and perseverance. 
When completed, it must be of inestimable utility and advan- 
tage, both to the profession and the public. 

The remaining brothers are Timothy Beals, Matthew Dick- 
inson, Jonathan Edwards, Stephen Johnson, and Henry 
Martin Field. All the sons are living but one— 

Timothy B. Field, who was a midshipman in the Navy 
of the United States, and died at sea in 1837. Matthew D. 
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Field resides in Southwick, Mass., is by profession a civil 
engineer, and lately represented the county of Hamden in 
the Senate of that State. He and Major Ripley, late of the 
United States Army, are joint proprietors of a lead mine, 
located on Placentia Bay, Newfoundland. 

Jonathan E. Field is a lawyer, and resides at Stockbridge. 
He has served the public in various capacities, and has also 
been a State Senator for the county of Berkshire. Stephen 
J. Field is now a Judge of the Supreme Court of California, 
and has become extensively known in that State by two dis- 
senting opinions—one respecting the Maraposa mines, and 
the other respecting the constitutionality of a law for the 
observance of the Sabbath; he maintaining that the law was 
constitutional, against the adverse opinion of his two asso- 
ciates, who held it to be unconstitutional. 

Henry M. Field, who is a Congregational clergyman, first 
settled in West Springfield, Massachusetts, and is now editor 
ot the New York Evang list. He was the auth rr of a history 
of the Irish rebellion of 792, entitled “ The Irish C ufederates,”’ 
and published by Harpers a few years since. 

Of the two daughters, Emelia and Mary, the former was 
married to the Reverend Josiah Brewer, Missionary of the 
Congregational denomination in Asia Minor, stationed at 
Smyrna. The latter, Mary, married Joseph F. Stone, who 
died in 1854: she herself died in 1856. Mary was noted for 
her high intellectual attainments, and became well known by 
her extensive contributions to the periodical literature of the 
day. 

Cyrus, who is the more particular subject of our present 
notice, remained at home until the spring of 1835, when he 
came to his brother Dadley, in New York, who procured him 


a place to prosecute his mercantile apprenticeship (to which 


profession he was, from early youth, strongly predisposed,) 
with A. T. Stewart, now one of the most celebrated mer- 
chants in the world. Here he remained three years, when he 
went, in 1838, to Lee, Massachusetts, with his brother Matthew, 
who was then conducting a paper manufactory at 


There he continued about two years, when he 
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paper manufactory at Westfield, Massachusetts, where, in 
April, 1840, he established himself in this business. About 
the first of the ensuing October, in view of a more enlarged 
field of enterprise, and the probable expansion of his trade, 
he returned to New York and opened a paper warehouse in 
Maiden Lane. In April, 1840, through an unavoidable con- 
currence of events, he became embarrassed, and after a most 
painful but determined struggle, was brought to the neces- 


sity of suspending payment, and soliciting a compromise and 


release from his creditors; his integrity and honor being 
throughout conclusively demonstrated, this was speedily ac- 
complished, being cordially assented to and aided by all to 
| 


whom he was in any manner obligated. Having thus ob- 


tained an unconditional release, being assured, in law, against 


growing out of past em- 


< 


any and every possible contingency 
barrassments, undaunted by his first and early discomfiture, 
he again resumed his former business on his own personal 
basis, and subsequently forming a co-partnership, established 
the firm, which now exists, of Cyrus W. Field & Co. 

His business had progressed with such rapidity, that on the 
first of January, 1858, his prosperity was such as to enable him 
to make up an account with all his former creditors, and send 
them, severally, a cheque in the amount of the unpaid 
balance, principal and interest, from the period of compro- 
mise and settlement, when the whole had been legally dis- 
charged. But this was the law of conscience with Cyrus W. 
Field; and well might the nation honor him for this noble 
characteristic alone. The surrounding circumstances of our 
age, and the common proclivities of men in such singular and 
marked contrast, to this signal act of manly Christian mag- 
nanimity, combine to impart to it a living beauty worthy a 
richer diadem and more impdsing coronation than the most 
memorable physical or intellectual achievement. Its lustre 
will radiate and flash undimmed through generations, while 
monuments of mortality are obliterated and swept away. 

If it be true that the highest exemplification of truth is to 
be found in example, then, indeed, this enduring lesson of 
virtue and justice may inspire the most ardent emulation 
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from the young, and command salutary reflection from the 
old. The act in and of itself alone, is too eloquent, in logic 
too deep, in inspiration too profound, to require encomium or 
eulogy. It was Mr. Field’s intention, at this auspicious 
period, to retire from active participation in the business in 
which he had been so arduously engaged for more than ten 
years, and he accordingly sailed for South America, in com- 
pany with Mr. Church, the celebrated American artist, on 
the eighth of April, 1853. 

They together visited Bogota, crossed the Andes to Quito, 
and thence proceeded to Guayaquil, taking copious notes and 
visiting every place of any considerable interest on their line 
of tour. On the twenty-eighth of October, 1853, Mr. Field 
returned to the United States, just in season to witness and at- 
tend, on the thirty-first of the same month, the Golden Wed- 
ding of his venerable parents, who on this day celebrated the 
fiftieth anniversary of their marriage. On this interesting 
occasion the whole family, children and grandchildren, were 
congregated. In the following spring, in consequence of the 
sudden death of his partner and brother-in-law, Mr. Joseph 
I’. Stone, on the seventeenth of May, 1854, he was compelled 
to resume an active part in the business of the firm. 

Before proceeding further, we may here introduce an anec- 
dote noted by Dr. Hopkins, President of William’s College. 
[t illustrates the gentle simplicity and kindness of heart that 
characterized Mr. Field’s early life—a geniality and sensitive 
veneration apparent to all to whom he has been intimately 
related, and which has been maintained through all sueces- 
sive mutations and struggles. 


Dr. Hopkins’s mother resided a mile and a half from the 


i 
village of Stockbridge, at a most delightful rural retreat 


called Cherry Cottage. 

She entertained a peculiar favoritism for Cyrus, and it 
became his invariable habit, on the afternoon of every Satur- 
day, to walk over to Cherry Cottage and pay a visit to his 
“Aunt Hopkins.” 


This venerable lady is still living, and has lately resided 


with Dr. Hopkins at Williamstown; and although eighty-two 
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years of age, she came thirty-two miles to welcome him and 
revive the reminiscences of his boyhood, on the occasion of 
his recent public reception in the town of Stockbridge—the 
place of his nativity. 

In the spring of 1854, Mr. Field’s first connexion with the 
enterprise which has endeared his name to the people of 
America, commenced. 

A company had been chartered as early as 1852 by the 
Legislative Council and authorities of Newfoundland, called 
the “ Newfoundland Electric Telegraph Company,” proposing 
merely the establishment of an inter-continental line of com- 
munication, connecting Newfoundland with the continent of 
America, and by means of a swift line of steamships between 
Newfoundland and Ireland, reducing substantially.the time 
of communication between Europe and America to six days. 
This was the utmost that company ever proposed or attempted 
to perform. Little, or comparatively nothing, however, was 
accomplished towards the execution of the enterprise their 
charter had contemplated, and the company in its failure and 
distress applied, through its leading officer and agent, Mr. 
Frederick N. Gisborne, to Matthew D. Field, who imme- 
diately went to his two brothers, Cyrus and David Dudley, 
communicating to them the propositions submitted by Mr. 
Gisborne, advising them also of the extremity to which the 
company had been reduced, under the burden imposed by 
its heavy indebtedness, and the necessity of immediate relief, 
or the consequent dissolution of the corporation, the aban- 
donment of its purposes, and the sale and distribution of its 
assets. It was at this time, in the conferences of the two 
brothers last named—Cyrus W. and David Dudley Field— 
that the substitution of a telegraphic line in place of the pro- 
posed connexion by steamships, as contemplated and em- 
braced in the charter of the organized company of ’52, was 
first suggested. Upon the conception of the idea, it was at 
once resolved by them to convoke, at the residence of the one 
or the other, a special and select body of prominent and 
public-spirited citizens, to whom the project might be deve- 


loped, and whose counsel and aid it was deemed essential to 
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enlist. The following well-known and distinguished gentle- 
men were accordingly assembled at the dwelling of Cyrus W. 
Field, No. 84 Grammercy Park, in the city of New York, in 
the early part of the month of March, 1854. Peter Cooper,* 
universally famed as one of the most celebrated and enter- 
prising merchants of the United States; Moses Taylor, 
Chandler White, and Marshall O. Roberts. These gentle- 
men—including the ,Messrs. Cyrus W. and David Dudley 
Field—were the original corporators of the association in the 
United States; and Mr. Cooper, to whose unflagging support 
and substantial aid the great enterprise is largely indebted 
for its final success, has been from the beginning the presi- 
dent of the company in America. It was on this occasion, 
at the residence of Mr. Field as before stated, and in presence 
of the gentlemen above named, assembled at his request, that 
the idea of an ocean telegraph, in a practical sense, was jirst 
disclosed; there was its practicability first elaborately can- 
vassed, and there were the jirst plans of its accomplishment 
deliberated and devised. 

The origination, therefore, as well as the ultimate execution 
of this unparalleled project, is chiefly due to Cyrus W. Field. 

The initial measures having thus been taken, Mr. Field 
opened a correspondence with Lieutenant Maury and Profes- 
sor Morse, with reference to the practicability of submerging 
a cable, and its capacity for electric communication across 
the Atlantic. 

[is propositions being favorably entertained, and his pur- 
poses cordially aided by these eminent scientific men, it was 
immediately determined to establish the permanent associa- 
tion to which we have already alluded, consisting of the gen- 
tlemen whose names we have given, and to procure a surrender 
of the former charter of 1852, under which the Newfoundland 
Klectrie Telegraphic Company had been organized, purchase 
its property, cancel its indebtedness (amounting to more than 


$50,000), and apply to the executive and legislative authority 


* An authentic and complete biography of this noted citizen, Christian, and 
philanthropist, whose portrait is presented on the first page of the present 
number, will appear in a future issue of the Review. 
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of Newfoundland for a charter, authorizing the establishment 
of a direct telegraphic communication between that province 
and Europe. The preliminary steps having been thus deter- 
mined, Mr. Field, his brother David Dudley—from the out- 
set the standing counsel, as well as a corporator of the com- 
pany—and Mr. Chandler White, left New York near the 
middle of March, 1854, and, after a most tortuous and perilous 
voyage, succeeded in reaching St. John’s about the twentieth 
of the same month. They made immediate application to 
the governor of the island, at whose instance the executive 





council was at once convoked, and before that body Mr. 
David Dudley Field presented the charter of the proposed 
“New York, Newfoundland, and London Telegraph Com- 
pany,” which he had formed on the voyage to St. John’s, 
accompanying it, at the same time, with a most elaborate and 
comprehensive address. 

The Governor, pursuant to this application, on the same 
day transmitted the charter, with a special message, strongly 
commendatory of the proposed enterprise, to the Legislative 
Assembly, then in session, where, on the ensuing 28th of March, 
it was first taken up and read. 

Mr. Cyrus W. Field hereupon returned to New York, to 
enter into the requisite negotiations, preparatory to the open- 
ing of the work contemplated, while David Dudley Field 
and Chandler White remained in Newfoundland to await 
the passage of the act of incorporation by the Legislature. 

They were detained there nearly five weeks, during which, 
after many discussions and negotiations, relating chiefly to 
the privileges and guarantees sought to be incorporated in 
the act, the charter under which this profound scheme has 
been so speedily carried out, was at length obtained. 

The first proceeding under the act of incorporation was the 
establishment of the line joinimg the eastern shore of New- 
foundland with the United States; and here commenced the 
series of herculean achievements successively attained through 
the instrumentality, in a paramount degree, of Cyrus W. 
Field ; they have demonstrated incontestibly, and to the satis- 
faction of all the world, his eminent and extraordinary capa- 
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city as a negotiator, with nations as well as men, and given 
mankind an example of courage and energy almost witheut 
a parallel, with the illustration of a practical ability in exe- 
cution unsurpassed, and even more than equal to the most 
magnificent conceptions of theory. The most severe and 
incredible hardships were endured in running the inland line 
through the territory of Newfoundland ; a rugged and un- 
broken wilderness, over four hundred miles in extent, had to 
be traversed and subdued, involving an incaleulable amount 
of labor, and demanding the most patient but rigid perse- 
verance. A submarine line, eighty-five miles in extent, had 
also to be laid down between Newfoundland and Cape Bre- 
ton, with another thirteen miles long across Northumberland 
Straits to Prince Edward Island. It became necessary, in 
the establishment of these, for Mr. Field to visit England 
twice—once in December, 1854, and again in January, 1856. 
The first attempt, in 1855, to extend the submarine line 
across the Gulf of St. Lawrence did not succeed, but was 
accomplished by a renewed effort the following year. In the 
mean time, Mr. Field had obtained, on behalf of the New 
York, Newfoundland, and London Telegraph Company, an 
exclusive charter from the Colonial Legislature of Prince 
Edward Island, and procured its ratification, together with 
the comprehensive and liberal. Newfoundland grant by the 
home government—another likewise, from the State of Maine, 


and a chartered warrant, also, for telegraphic operations in 
Canada. Upon the completion of this line, therefore, in 
1856, was established an electric communication from St. 
John’s, Newfoundland, to all the British American colonies 
and the United States. At this stage of the enterprise, Mr. 
Field had contributed more than two hundred thousand dol- 


lars in money to its support, in addition to the vast responsi- 
bility and immense labor imposed by the charge of effecting 
varied and complex negotiations, originating and supervising 
numberless plans of the work, the direction and oversight of 
their execution, together with all the voluminous correspond- 
ence naturally incident to an undertaking of such great mag- 
nitude and diversified relations. Mr. Peter Cooper, Mr. 
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Taylor, and Mr. Roberts, had severally contributed nearly 
the sane amount; and by these gentlemen, in connexion 
with Mr. Field, had all the expense thus far been sustained. 

It was now deemed advisable, before proceeding further, 
to secure the co-operation and auxiliary aid of English ca- 
pitalists. To compass this effectually, it was considered 
expedient, if not able to be otherwise accomplished, to 
organize a new company in Great Britain, acting concur- 
rently with the one founded in America, for the purpose of 
establishing the submarine line between Newfoundland and 
Treland—the culmination of the great original design laid two 
years previous in New York. 

In view of this important point in the progress of the criti- 
eal adventure, Mr. Field, on his first voyage to England, in 
1854, had proffered to English manufacturers and machinists 
plans and specifications for the construction of a cable, which 
had been under advisement and in course of execution within 
the intervening period. 

Before proceeding to England, he procured the order from 
the government of the United States, under which Lieut. 
Berryman, in 1856, made his celebrated soundings of the 
Atlantic bed, between the respective termini of the line. 

Mr. Field reached London about the first of August, 1856, 
and soon after instituted measures for the formation of the 
“ Atlantic Telegraph Company,” subsequently established 
and incorporated under this name. On the first of November 
following, Mr. Field as Vice-President of the New York, 
Newfoundland, and London Telegraph Company, issued a 
comprehensive circular, addressed to the British public, setting 
forth in detail the character and conditions of the enterprise, 
and fervently invoking public aid and contribution to the 
stock of the new company, which had been fixed at £350,000, 
of which proposed capital sum he himself subscribed £100,000, 
or nearly one-third of the full amount. He likewise preferred 
the most urgent personal solicitations to the bankers and mer- 
chants of London to complete the subscription, and to the 
same end publicly addressed the citizens of Liverpool and 
Manchester. Before the organization of the company, how- 
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ever, he applied to the British Government for aid in ships 
and money, which was promptly responded to by the Trea- 
sury Department on the twentieth of the same month (Novem- 
ber), guaranteeing fully the support required. The stock 
being now all taken up, and the act incorporating the Atlan- 
tic Telegraph Company, procured from the British Govern- 
ment, Mr. Field returned to America, and presented, in con- 
junction with his associates here, an application to the Govern- 
ment of the United States for similar aid and encouragement as 
had been magnanimously pledged by the authorities of Great 
Britain. After the most strenuous exertions on the part of 
Mr. Field and his colleagues, an act was passed by Congress, 
engaging the assistance of the government in laying the cable, 
and granting an annual subsidy for twenty-five years, which 
was approved by President Pierce on the third of March, 
1857—the eve of his official retirement. 

Everything being now in course of rapid preparation for 
the great attempt of the following August, the hour of cease- 
less energy and sleepless vig'lance had arrived to Mr. Field. 
His trips across the ocean, from on eside to the other, for the 
purpose of directing and superintending the preparatory 
arrangements in process of adjustment, were frequent and 
laborious, from the unrelaxing weight devolved by the care 
of developing a work in which his entire being was engrossed, 
and the suecess of which remained as yet highly problemati- 
cal. The ensuing month of August, however, witnessed the 
failure of the undertaking, and Mr. Field, upon the suspension 
of the enterprise for that year, immediately set about to re- 
engage the national vessels that had been furnished by the 
two respective governments, to assist in submerging the cable, 


rj 
for the expedition of the present season. In this he sueceeded. 


Mr. Field returned to America after the postponement of a 
second trial, until the present year had been agreed upon; 
but he was soon recalled to England, where after receiving 
from the Directors of the Atlantic Telegraph Company a flat- 
tering testimonial in recognition and acknowledgment of his 
eminent services, the general management of that company, 


and by a resolution subsequently adopted, the exclusive con- 
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trol over all its officers and agents was conferrd upon him. 
This was on the twenty-seventh of January, 1858, and on 
accepting the office he disclaimed all compensation, desiring 
to concentrate every dollar of capital invested, upon the final 
execution of the project. 

All things being got in readiness, on the tenth of last June 
another and second attempt was made to lay the Atlantic 
Cable which was defeated after repeated trials, by the fearful 
and disastrous storm the ships then encountered in mid-ocean ; 
and the vessels, in compliance with a preconcerted under- 
standing, returned to Queenstown. The intelligence of this 
defeat fell with crushing effect upon both continents : courage 
everywhere flagged under it, and hope seemed almost to have 
departed for ever. But there was one exception amid all 
these desperate and trying scenes. One man, the projector 
and undaunted champion of the work under all its hardships 
and discouragements, remained yet, if not wholly unmoved, 
still firm and unshaken in the faith of ultimate success. 

Oyrus W. Field, in a fervid address, subdued the turbulence 
and tempest raging in the British Board of Directors on their 
meeting of the fourteenth of July, and though nearly one-half 
were absent, or had withdrawn in disappointment and disgust 
(among the latter class was the Vice-Chairman, Mr. Brooking), 
at the proposition to make a third trial, a resolution to that 
effect was finally adopted, the fruits of which are engraven 
indelibly in the memorable success of the fifth of August, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-eight. 
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HOMEWARD BOUND. 


Written on board the “ Winged Arrow,” in the Chinese Sea, off the Phillipine Islands, 
May 22, 1857. 


() If! we are homeward bound, we’re homeward bound! 
There is rapture in the thought, joy in the sound! 
We'll count the days—we’ll count the fleeting hours, 
Nor heed the fierce old Storm-King when he lowers, 
If the gale but speed us to our native shore, 
To greet our dear “loved ones at home” once more. 


While the roar of Old Ocean’s surging billows, 

Lulls us to sleep on our rocking pillows, 

We'll dream of those far o’er the distant sea, 

And thank God that our home-land’s the land of the free! 
Where heart warm to heart responsive doth beat, 

And love’s fond welcome we are sure to meet. 


Long, long years we’ve dwelt in China’s sunny clime, 
Where all is stamped with the hoary marks of time; 
Where man bows down to idolatry’s shrine, 

And heeds not the precepts of truth divine ; 

A land “ celestial” in landscape and clime, 


But steeped in mendacity, bigotry, crime. 


Yet a few there are in that Pagan land, 

Who worship the true God with heart and hand ; 
Who practice the virtues they fostered at home, 

And scatter their incense as abroad they roam; 
Whose warm genial natures and courtesies kind 
Make painful the thought that we leave them behind. 


My dear “Island Home,” ‘neath the old banyan’s shade, 


Where my favorite songsters their nests have made, 
And warbled their melodious roundelay, 

From morn’s matin song to vesper close of day ; 
Where buoyant childhood sported in gambols free, 
And older folks were not ashamed to join the glee ; 
And the dear friends I’ve there met, J think of you, 
But for a time must bid you all adieu. 
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Adieu to fair Kolugod’s fragrant isle, 

To its gardens gay, and its charmed walks the while, 
Where wild mimosa breathe forth odors sweet, 

And branching palms in graceful arbors meet ; 

Adieu to the dear friends whose social cheer, 

And merry songs of glee we used to hear ; 

Adieu to our lone pilgrim home once more, 

On the flow’ry Antipode’s receding shore. 


Warm wishes behind us, and fond ones before, 
Like guardian angels will waft us safe o’er; 

The God of the ocean, the storm and the sea, 
Such orisons will hear, if we trust in Thee; 
Warm friends behind us, and fond friends before, 
Bid us “‘ God speed” to our dear native shore. 


Oh! who can the thrilling joys and hopes portray, 
With pencil bold, or minstrel’s glowing lay ; 

That doth the pilgrim’s bosom swell, 

As he thinks of the scenes where his home-joys dwell, 
Round which his holiest affections entwine, 

And sighs from afar for that home-altar shrine. 


Oh! we are homeward bound, were homeward bound ! 
There is joy in the thought—rapture in the sound ; 
With the speed of the “ Winged Arrow” we'll fly, 

O’er the Pacifie’s bold billows, mountain high ; 

And hope soon to greet thee, loved ones at home, 

With joys none can feel, like those who roam. 


Then spread the broad sails to the swelling breeze, 
We'll sweep o’er the vast oceans and deep seas ; 
Our good angels beckon us on our way, 
Sweet angel voices breathe hope’s cheering lay ; 
Gaily we'll speed forward—onward we'll go, 
To the mariner’s gay song—cheerily oh ! cheerily oh! 
T. H. 
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